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Introduction 


The twenty-second annual session of the Claremont College 
Reading Conference was particularly concerned with human 
relations as a problem of reading. For those who may be new 
to the Claremont Conference, a brief explanation of its thesis 
and of its coverage may be welcome. 

The Claremont conference is concerned with clarifying the 
fundamental nature of the reading process and with implement- 
ing the applications of that process in all phases of human 
concern. How these concerns were related in the work of the 
conference is discussed in this yearbook under the title “Human 
Relations and the Reading Process.” 

The distinction between primary reading and secondary 
reading is an important one for school consideration. Primary 
reading is concerned with the reading of things as direct objects 
of regard. In secondary reading symbols and symbolic representa- 
tion are prominent rather than the primary objects so symbolized. 
In like manner, recognition that every sensory process may be 
used in reading is important. The narrow treatment of reading 
to include only the visual process and printed words as stimuli 
is untenable as a basis for effective educational offerings. 

Dr. Ruth Strang aptly illustrates a broader and more func- 
tional concept of reading in her discussion of “Reading Observed 
Behavior.” Her thesis that, “Through their behavior children and 
young people are constantly telling us what is right or what is 
wrong in their environments,” presents a vast field for reading 
human relations. Her discussion of the “readability” of the 
reports of the readings teachers and others have made of children’s 
behavior is timely and helpful. 

Characteristics which make teacher-pupil relationships fruit- 
ful and constructive are presented and discussed by Dr. Katherine 
Bishop under the title, “Reading Teacher-Pupil Relations.” She 
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presents sincerity and integrity as the foundation for all con- 
structive human relations. Specific and pertinent applications of 
these in reading the effectiveness of the school environment are 
presented with understanding. 

The manner in which one reads human relations will be 
affected by the ethical standards which one uses. Mrs. Mildred 
Cranston presents a five-fold basis of ethical concepts which are 
fundamental in this regard. As a member of a Board of Education, 
her acceptance and utilization of a broad concept of the reading 
process is particularly stimulating. 

Since every school has among its pupils those who read 
slowly and laboriously, there is perennial interest in finding more 
effective ways to help them. This condition occurs regardless of 
how one defines reading. Mrs. Garretson’s discussion on “How 
One School Read the Needs of the Slow Reader,” will prove 
helpful to those who are looking for ways to help with this 
problem. 

It is not only young children who require to be read with 
understanding. Mrs. Dorothy Smith’s recounting of a remotivation 
therapy program for veterans suggests many ideas and practices 
that are pertinent in reading more normal behavior. 

The Coro Foundation is interested in developing better 
understanding of the work of civil institutions and of social proc- 
esses. Mr. Fletcher’s discussion of “Reading for the Apprentice 
Citizen” tells something of how their program operates. The 
problems discussed are general problems of our society. It is 
imperative that we learn to read such things effectively and that 
we develop apt ways of behaving in those regards. 

It is not often that a teacher deliberately chooses to teach 
thousands of children and their parents in a single class period. 
However, such a project is possible with modern implements 
such as television. Mrs. Hempel, originator and producer of 
The Little Schoolhouse, has demonstrated ability to read both 
children and parents and to adapt instructional material and 
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procedures to lead her pupils into better reading development. 
“How Television Broadens the Concept of Learning” tells how 
this program helps children better to read their environments. 

When one is concerned with any form of reading, one must 
be concerned with the sensory processes that are involved. The 
fact that sight and vision are necessary in the reading of printed 
words implies that the visual process needs to be functioning well 
in order to facilitate such reading. However, it is not clear just 
what aspects of the visual process are most important. Dr. 
Walton’s discussion of “Visual Considerations in Reading” is 
helpful in identifying some of the sources of divergent findings 
in this regard. If we are ever to develop truly effective readers of 
anything, we shall need to learn how to utilize our sense receptors 
and our sensory processes effectively. 

One aspect of secondary reading has to do with the emotional 
and intellectual implications of words. Stuart Chase prepared a 
tape recording for the Reading Conference having to do with 
semantics and word symbols. The idea that “Words are Bullets” 
will prove provocative to many people. The thesis that, “Reason- 
able men always agree if they understand what they are talking 
about,” emphasizes the importance of keen observation, apt expres- 
sion, and clear communication. These are aspects of reading as 
this conference conceives of reading. 

Mr. Zetterberg in discussing, “Peripheral Reading as a Factor 
for Survival,” indicates the hazard of establishing cultural patterns 
which are followed whether or not they fit the survival needs of 
the readers. It may surprise some to find that our society is affected 
by the “geese doctrine” in the same manner that other societies are. 

Miss Palmer points out that “through the art processes the 
individual discovers whole intermingling areas of human feeling, 
understanding and thinking.” Reading art with such a purpose 
in mind contributes significantly to the process of reading human 
relations. 

Professor and Mrs. Daywalt pursue the reading of art and of 
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artistic expression a bit farther in their discussion of “Painting: a 
phase of the reading process.” Impression is teamed with expres- 
sion in every human response. It is important that one learns to 
read effectively all aspects of behavior. 

Many apt statements have been made with regard for reading. 
Some of them obviously were intended to refer only to the narrow 
printed word use of the term, but very often the thought that is 
expressed is applicable in any act of reading. Re-reading such 
succinct statements has proven to be helpful to those who are 
interested in making instruction in and through reading more 
fruitful. 

The committee in charge of the 1954 session of the reading 
conference made special displays of materials pertaining to each 
day’s program offering. Special attention was given to materials 
available in recent issues of the yearbook series. That bibliography 
is reproduced in this yearbook by request. Comparable materials 
will be found in the earlier issues. However, copies of the first 
thirteen volumes of the series are no longer available for 
distribution. 

It is the hope of those who arrange and present the annual 
sessions of the Reading Conference, and of those who contribute 
to the yearbook series that through such media a more funda- 
mental understanding of the nature of the reading process will be 
achieved. Reading, in the broad sense of the term, is the vehicle 
by which all adaptive behavior takes place. Everything that is of 
human concern must be read; and, in performing the reading 
all the human sensory processes are used as well as the processes 
of memory, recall, and creative imagination. 
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Human Relations and the Reading Process 


PETER L. SPENCER 


Professor of Education, 
Director, Claremont College Reading Conference 


It is peculiarly appropriate that the special theme of this 
session of our conference series has to do with a particular kind of 
stimulus, viz., the Reading of Human Relations. The general 
theme which is common to all the annual sessions of the confer- 
ence is primarily concerned with the nature of the reading process. 

The concept that reading is the process which is used in any 
and all discriminative reactions has been called “The Claremont 
Concept of Reading.” That association is not due to the concept’s 
having been created here. The idea that reading is that primary, 
basic process of human behavior, has been known and expressed 
in many ways, and by many people over a period of many years. 
Its identification with this conference may be due to the fact that 
this conference has consistently used the concept in all of its con- 
cern for reading. However, the concept is ours by adoption rather 
than by right of personal creation. The same concept is available 
for similar adoption by all people wherever they may be. 

Stating the special concern for this session of the conference 
in terms of our general concept of the reading process we might 
use some such expression as this: “For the 1954 session we will 
be mainly concerned with sensing, interpreting, evaluating rela- 
tionships among people for the purpose of achieving better 
understood, more apt, and better appreciated behavior with regard 
for people.” That may seem to be wordy as you read it, but it will 
bear study. If there is anything more crucial today than the im- 
provement of human relationships we should like to know what 
it may be. In that regard it is necessary that we be aware of and 
sensitive to the behavior of other people. Such awareness needs to 
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be perceived at a level where it can be given meaning and sig- 
nificance. And, in the light of such understanding the reader’s 
behavior needs to be adapted to serve the purposes he wishes to 
achieve through human relationships. 


The status quo which some one has termed “The mess we 
are in,” is not primarily characterized by the urgency to satisfy 
basic physiological needs for food and shelter. Such needs are 
uppermost in the consciousness of some few people, and they are 
important in the minds of many, but they are not the real bases 
for the strained human relationships, either personal or national, 
that are so widely evident in the world. Likewise, those necessary 
physiological needs are not the things to which our democratic 
society is fundamentally dedicated. Our society is founded upon 
ideas. Ideas which have become elevated to the status of ideals. 
As Carl Shurz has so aptly stated, “Ideals are like stars. You will 
not succeed in touching them with your hands; but, like the sea- 
faring man you choose them as your guides and, following them 
you will reach your destiny.” 

Our society is founded upon the thesis that every human in- 
dividual has personal integrity which must be sensed and used, 
but which must be kept inviolate both by the individual himself 
and by other individuals anywhere. It is because individuals or 
groups have disregarded that basic concept or because some wish 
to disregard it that frictions have arisen. The development of ideals 
and of behavior responses which are congenial with the ideals is 
an important part of what we propose as a modern reading 
program. 

It is essential that we learn to read behavior in the light of 
the ideals which the behavior expresses. There is danger in reading 
merely the verbal expressions which people use. The real meaning 
of verbal statements as well as the degree of sincerity of the persons 
who state them are best revealed by behavior. A modern reading 
program concerns itself with developing ability to read behavior 
as well as abilities to read what people express in verbal terms. 
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There is a naive idea that problems of personal and social 
relations can be solved by teaching everyone to read printed words. 


_As a matter of fact that idea has so impressed some people that 


they associate the reading process solely with the printed word 
stimulus. Some have gone even farther than that. They ascribe 
noun connotations to the term, reading. They use it to designate 
the printed words themselves. This fact is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident: 

A college man went far back into the mountain areas where 
he made the acquaintance of a mountaineer. When the professor 
returned to the campus he typed a letter to his friend expressing 
appreciation for courtesies extended. The mountaineer was dis- 
appointed when he received a typewritten letter. He felt insulted. 
He said, “Why did he send me ‘reading’? I can read ‘writin’.” 

No doubt many who are here share the feeling that hand- 
written communications are more personal, more intimate than 
are typed ones. But, surely there will not be agreement with the 
idea that print is ‘readin’ but, that script is not. However, if the 
matter is pursued a bit farther we may find that we have created 
somewhat similar distinctions which are comparably of question- 
able validity. For example, if one speaks the words which appear 
before him in printed or written form, we say he is reading orally. 
If the person speaks the same words without the printed symbols 
being present, it is not called reading. It is speech. However, if it 
is known that the material, as spoken, was memorized from 
previous reading of printed words, the speech is then called “a 
reading.” Does it really seem to you that these several distinctions 
are any more rational than the mountaineer’s distinction between 
reading readin’ and reading writin’? 

The idea that achieving the ability to read printed words will 
solve the problems of personal needs and of social relations fails 
to consider, among others, two important factors. The first of these 
factors is that printed symbols are impotent as expressions of mean- 
ing unless and until the reader gives them both meaning and 
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significance. Meanings and significance are not inherent in the 
symbols. They are and they must be provided by the reader. 

The projection of meaning is illustrated by the following 
incident. A city man hired a guide to assist him in hunting for 
deer. As they were stalking through a forest, the guide called out 
to the hunter, “Bear to the right,” meaning that the hunter was 
to go toward the right. The guide was surprised to see the hunter 
run madly toward the left. When the two were reunited somewhat 
later, the guide asked for an explanation of the hunter’s behavior. 
The hunter replied, “I’m afraid of bears. When you said there was 
a ‘bear to the right,’ I went to the left to avoid it.” 

The second unconsidered factor which we believe the naive 
concept fails to treat is that the symbols once devised can be used 
by persons who wish to distort and to conceal ideas as readily as 
they can be used by those who have higher scruples. The deliberate 
distortion of symbols such as democracy, and democratic, by the 
Soviet propagandists is a pertinent case in point. Confusion pro- 
duced through the use of symbols is not an uncommon occurrence. 


Symbols are not the same as the things they are designed to 
re-present. In order that a symbol may serve its function of re- 
presenting, the thing it symbolizes must first have been presented. 
Where in this process of presenting by means of concrete objects, 
processes, relationships, etc., and of re-presenting by means of 
symbols does the reading process come into being? Does one read 
the things of experience as well as the symbols which are used to 
bring to mind the memory images of those things? If so, should 
not the reading of the things of experience be considered as an 
integral part of any well conceived program for reading develop- 
ment? Certainly there is a difference between the reading of things 
in their own right and the reading of symbols used to bring the 
things to mind when they are not present to the senses. It seems 
comparably evident that the reading of things without ever re- 
sorting to symbols is unlikely to occur and that it would be wasteful 
and futile if it did occur. Similarly, it is evident that the reading 
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of symbols cannot be accomplished without the reader possesses 
the meanings to give to the symbols. The meanings are derived 
from one’s behavior with things. Hence, the two phases of pres- 
entation in the concrete and re-presentation by means of symbols 
are interdependent. They are phases of the same continuous process 
which is reading. 


It is the belief of those who plan and administer this confer- 
ence that the reading process by its very nature is involved with 
all types and phases of stimulation. Printed symbols cannot be 
read in any proper and realistic sense unless they are given mean- 
ing and significance by the person who reads them. The reader’s 
only source for such meanings and judgments of significance is 
his experience with objects, processes, relationships, etc., which 
give content to his imagery. Inability to read the symbols may be 
due to many things, but certainly one very potent source is the 
inability to recall and to project under impact of the symbols, 
images or ideas which one possesses. This matter of making 
memory images available, then recallable, and usable, when they 
are needed is an important aspect of a modern reading program. 
Memory is the residue of experiencing. 

Human beings are equipped with many sense receptors of 
many kinds and varieties. These are the vehicles of contact for 
the mind with its environment. It is thru these gateways that 
stimulation is achieved. Insofar as is known all of the sensory 
processes are useful and necessary. The loss or the disuse of any 
of them is a handicap to personal efficiency and to personal 
development. The protection, preservation and the development 
of the functioning of sense receptors is a part of the concern of 
a modern reading program. In like manner the wide and efficient 
usage of all the sensory processes in the development of discrimi- 
native behavior is a part of the concern of a modern reading 
program. 

Perhaps little needs to be said at this time concerning the 
use of the visual sense. Visual reading, at least, in so far as it 
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involves seeing and interpreting printed words is widely accepted co 
as a factor in the reading program. The visual reading of speech to 
is not so commonly included, however. And the visual reading A 
of the instruments and symbols used in science studies, in music, sO 
and other similar fields has not so commonly been recognized as re 
a part of the reading development program. Visual reading of 

anything which is of high personal or social importance is included sic 
in a truly functional program for visual reading development. of 
This, of course, includes a responsibility to see that vision is se: 
functioning effectively in the reading performance. to! 

The reading of sounds, i.e., aural reading, is not so commonly gu 
recognized as a part of a modern reading program. Oral reading stt 
involves the making of word sounds, but there seems to be a wl 
question whether in many reading programs the sounding aspects 
of oral reading are of primary concern. In music education there D: 
is provision made for so-called “ear training.” Similarly in speech rez 
education attention is given to the reading of speech sounds. Those lik 
are instances of aural reading, but such concerns are not commonly th 
followed up in the schools’ recognized reading programs. Sound Pc 
is widely used as a vehicle for expression and for communication. are 
There is need for sound-reading development quite as much as co! 
there is need for any other kind of reading. 

Spoken words are as truly symbols as are printed words or in 
written words. The two forms, sound and sight, symbols for art 
re-presentation are alike in all of their intrinsic aspects, except of 
that one is used to stimulate hearing and the other to stimulate cot 
sight. If we identify the sight use of printed words as reading, ho 
why then is not the aural use of spoken words reading, also? As 
a matter of fact, if the intimate relationship of these two types of the 


symbol usage were more consistently recognized, we would have fos 
a better system of visual symbol construction. If oral sounds were wh 
made with precision and care, and if the visual symbols of those pre 
sounds were truly associated with the oral, communication would on 


be greatly facilitated. The fact that visual symbols are not well 
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constructed causes untold difficulty with their use. Attention needs 
to be given to the improvement of the visual symbol forms. 
Attention needs also to be given to the oral and aural aspects of 
sound reading. These are part of the responsibility of a modern 
reading program. 

The reading of tastes, gustatory reading, is a matter of con- 
siderable importance in human behavior. An obvious illustration 
of this can be found in any well supplied kitchen. The spice and 
seasoning investments in American trade are evidence that gusta- 
tory reading pays commercial dividends. The importance of 
gustatory reading in the history of civilization can be demon- 
strated as well. Columbus was in search of the “spice islands” 
when he made his famous expeditions. 

Gustatory reading can be important in human relationships. 
Different peoples have developed different materials for gustatory 
reading. The reader’s likes or dislikes of that reading matter is 
likely to be projected in his feeling about the people. Then too, 
there is a survival value in being astute in one’s gustatory reading. 
Poisonous or spoiled foods need to be read with care. Once they 
are accepted into the stomach, their effects are difficult to over- 
come. 

Gustatory reading furnishes the basis for concept significance 
in many instances. We speak of “good taste” in the matter of dress, 
arrangement of household articles, behavior responses, and a host 
of other things. It seems obvious that such stimuli are not directly 
concerned with the gustatory sense. The concept of “good taste” 
however has its basic meaning in gustatory reading experiences. 


Odors are important aspects of human environments and 
they are often a prominent factor of human relationships. Ol- 
factory reading is, therefore, another important type of reading 
which needs to be considered in a modern reading program. The 
present tendency to characterize disapproval of anything by 
asserting that, “It stinks,” is indicative of the power of olfactory 
reading in affecting perceptual meanings. 
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The manufacture and dispensing of perfume is an important 
industry in modern life. Learning to read odors may be of greater 
importance than many people realize. For example, a few years 
ago the annoying odors around the oil refineries were read by 
whomsoever came within their range. Today the materials which 
provoked that reading are being recovered at their source in the 
refineries and are used in the domestic gas as a warning to users 
that gas is escaping and not being burned. The strong odor was put 
into the gas to make the gas readable and thus to avoid or at least 
minimize the likelihood of asphyxiation. 

In the early days of the automobile, the fuel used produced 
a foul and penetrating odor which was read by all who came 
within its range of influence. One day a man saw a group of 
small boys chugging away down the street. He asked what they 
were doing and they replied that they were “playing automobile.” 
Sometime later a small chap came along quietly, but evidently 
intent on whatever he was doing. The man asked that small chap 
what he was doing. He replied that he was “playing automobile 
with the other boys.” The man said, “How can that be, they 
went by here sometime ago.” “Sure, I know that,” replied the little 
fellow, “I’m the stink.” It seems that there is no limit to the ways 
in which olfactory reading may be applied. 

That tactile or touch senses have many kinds of receptors. 
That touch is important in human behavior few will doubt. How- 
ever, many may question its consideration as a part of the reading 
program. Of course, an obvious instance of tactile reading is the 
braille reading frequently done by the blind. Possibly this is 
recognized as reading because it makes use of symbols for words. 
The symbols are presented in a different form from those used for 
spoken symbols, or for printed symbols as printing is commonly 
thought of. However, that much tactile reading is done and that 
it is an important source of meaning for perceptual concepts can 
readily be demonstrated. There are many “touching situations” 
which are not primarily stimulated through the tactile sense. There 
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is a great field for study in the relation of tactile reading to the 
meaning and significance given to visual stimuli in visual reading. 
The eye-hand relationship may be such that tactile reading is 
necessary for visual development. Tactile reading must have an 
important place in a modern reading program. 

Perhaps the most neglected sense we have is the kinesthetic 
sense. It is strange that kinesthesis is so neglected, because it is basic 
to the concept that “one learns to do through doing.” Kinesthesis 
is the sense which reports the movements of muscles, joints, and 
tendons. It reports what is done in the matter of bodily adjustment 
under the other sensed stimulation. Kinesthesis is therefore a 
powerful factor in the development of perceptual meaning. Some 
students of the subject have gone so far as to assert that “all mean- 
ing is kinesthetic.” We believe that assertion is an over statement, 
but kinesthesis is involved in all meaning. 

The development of better abilities to read kinesthetic stimuli 
and to comprehend their significance is certainly a matter of 
proper concern for a modern reading program. Since what one 
does and how one does it are important factors in making one 
what one is, there should be little question that this type of reading 
needs attention. Physiological tensions are cues to emotional states. 
Relaxation often reduces such tensions to controllable dimensions. 
One’s posture, poise, self-control, movements, etc., are important 
factors in human relationships. The Virginian’s warning, “When 
you call me that, smile,” was not primarily concerned with facial 
expression. A smile is difficult to achieve when one is tense and 
inclined toward violent action. 


Time does not permit of further exploration of the sensory 
resources of the human system. There are many more, and all are 
important. What we have proposed to do is to present the idea 
that the reading process can not be understood nor can its full 
significance be realized when it is defined or confined to a single 
type of sensory stimuli. The common definition of reading, and 
the one most generally followed in school programs for reading 
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development makes no reference to the nature of the process. By 
the common definition reading is defined in terms of one single 
type of stimulus, viz., the printed word. 

No one, we believe, seriously contends that printed words 
need not be read. No one, we believe, would seriously propose 
that the schools reduce their concern for the reading of printed 
words. This conference desires that phase of reading be developed 
to much greater levels of effectiveness. We believe that greater 
effectiveness can be achieved, if the nature of the reading process is 
better understood and if the process is better used throughout its 
entire range of applicability. Narrow concerns produce narrow 
practices. Possibly the greatest impediment to the development of 
a strong educational program in the schools is the naive concept 
that printed word reading alone can produce an educated person. 

The program of this conference offers many and varied con- 
tacts with the reading process as it is used in making discriminative 
reactions with regard for many things. Reading human relations 
can never be effectively accomplished by programs which depend 
exclusively upon printed word symbols. Ann Bryan McCall out- 
lined a proper basis for human relations reading in the eleventh 
yearbook of this conference series. She said, “Human behaviors are, 
of course, not haphazard things. They are signs and symbols. They 
are definite meanings. How well do you read them, or know what 
this or that human behavior really means, indicates, reveals? Do 
you simply guess in such matters? Do you read them with prejudice 
as a child with his book upside down reads, not what is in the book, 
but only what is in his own mind?” Miss McCall then went on to 
point out that the function of instruction in reading is to develop 
abilities to read effectively, “oneself, other people, and things.” 

When programs for reading development are based upon 
such broad and fundamental bases as the one Miss McCall has 
identified, progress will be made toward the building of a truly 
functional educational program. 
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Reading Observed Behavior 
Dr. RUTH STRANG 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Through their behavior children and young people are 
constantly telling us what is right or what is wrong in their 
environments. Sometimes, as the late Dr. Plant said, their voices 
are so soft we do not hear them, as in the cases of children who 
cannot face reality or withdraw quietly into a world of fantasy. 
Sometimes, by delinquent behavior they make us listen. 

Unless we learn to read the language of behavior, unless we 
gain some understanding of the feelings and motivations underly- 
ing the behavior we may do just the wrong thing. When we 
interpret a boy’s boasting and showing off as a superiority complex, 
when it is really a manifestation of insecurity and a feeling of 
inadequacy, and treat it by “taking him down a peg” we intensify 
the very conditions that gave rise to the behavior. When teachers 
or parents do not recognize a gifted child’s excessive (printed 
word) * reading as an escape from unsatisfying social experience 
with his peers, they may hinder him in the accomplishment of his 
developmental tasks. Reading the language of behavior is so 
important because our treatment of the student depends on how 
we interpret his behavior. For example: 

Tom, a seventh-grade boy, was at the blackboard working 
a problem in arithmetic. When the teacher pointed out an error 
in his method, he said loudly, “You told us to do it that way!” 

What the teacher says or does in this situation depends on 
the tone Tom used, and its meaning for him and for the rest of 
the class. Tom may have been kidding. If the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship is friendly and jolly, the teacher may laugh with him 
and the class, and say, “There you go again! It’s always teacher’s 


*Parenthetical remark added by editor. 
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fault! Well, I suppose I’ll have to show you the right way now.” 
There would be no discipline problem here. 

But the boy may have spoken defiantly; the class may be 
alerted to a clash between teacher and pupil. What the teacher 
does in such a situation depends on her interpretation of the 
meaning of the boy’s behavior. Does his behavior stem from a 
normal desire to be independent, to show that he is grown up? If 
so, what should the teacher say: 

Contradict him? “I certainly didn’t tell you to do it that way.” 

Appease him? “Maybe I did slip up on my explanation of 
that kind of problem.” 

Accept joint responsibility? “I couldn’t have made it per- 
fectly clear, or you would have learned it.” What children do not 
learn, teachers do not teach. 

The third approach says, in effect: Adults don’t always 
have to be right. To be grown up you do not have to show that 
another person is wrong. You can take joint responsibility for a 
mistake. 

Let us consider another possibility: 

If the boy’s behavior in this situation represents a tendency 
not to face the facts but to blame someone else for his mistakes, 
the teacher may say: 

“We all make mistakes, Tom. The important thing is to 
learn not to make the same mistake again. Let’s see whether you 
can figure out the right method with just a little help.” 

There are, of course, many other responses. In any case, 
while realizing that her understanding of her pupils is never 
complete, the teacher acts in accord with all the knowledge she 
has gained about the boy previously and in the present situation." 

Before we can read any individual’s behavior, we have to 
learn to make accurate, significant, objective observations. These 
correspond to a book that is worth reading. The child study groups 


*Ruth Strong, “Discipline and Control” Chicago Schools Journal, XXXV 
(September-October, 1953), 19. 
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have helped many teachers to observe children more carefully, to 
record what they see, to describe behavior rather than to label it 
or read into it their own feelings. 

To interpret our observations, other sources of information 
are necessary. We may get some help in reading the language of 
behavior from the cumulative record or a projective technique 
or a composition about himself written by the pupil. Or he may 
try to explain his behavior in an interview with someone he trusts. 
Often the observation merely raises the question “why?” We 
cannot understand what it means without supplementary study. 


READING THE CUMULATIVE PERSONNEL RECORD 


The cumulative personnel record is even more difficult to 
read than is behavior that is observed directly. For in the cumula- 
tive record are many items that are difficult to interpret. For 
example, an IQ, if given, cannot be understood without having 
much supplementary information—the nature of the test; the 
conditions under which it was administered; the student’s state of 
mind in taking it, his previous experiences with standardized tests, 
his reading ability; and other factors. In addition we need to 
know about the nature of intelligence and the rationale for measur- 
ing it, the fluctuation of IQ on retesting, the relation of the IQ 
to school achievement and success in life. In the cumulative 
record you have to interpret the teacher’s attitude as well as the 
student’s behavior. Sometimes teacher’s comments tell more about 
the teacher than they do about the student. Moreover, in the 
cumulative record you have the problem of synthesizing informa- 
tion of many kinds—family background; teachers’ marks; results 
of standardized tests; data from health examinations; students’ 
statements about hobbies, interests, out-of-school activities, part- 
time employment; and teachers’ anecdotal records or summary 
comments. 

In reading a cumulative student personnel record, it is not 
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enough to note the separate items. They do not convey the mean- 
ing any more than the separate words in a reading passage convey 
the author’s thought. Relationships among the separate items must 
be understood. Certain items on the cumulative record, just as 
certain words in a book, are of key importance; certain groups of 
items, like phrases and clauses in reading, must be related to the 
central idea. 

For example, the usual cumulative personnel record includes 
some information about family background. We see that Mary’s 
parents have an Italian name. What might that mean? It might 
mean that they were strict with respect to Mary’s social relations, 
especially with boys. But we cannot assume that all Italian parents 
are like that. We note that she has three older brothers and that 
her mother died five years ago. Since they are all living at the same 
address, we might suspect that Mary is keeping house for her 
father and brothers and wonder whether home duties prevent her 
from doing her school homework. 


In reading the record of her marks in each subject we note 
that over a period of two years her marks have been getting lower 
and lower. Why? Looking at the intelligence test score we do not 
find the answer there. Her score on the reading test is also high 
—at the 90 percentile. According to the standardized tests results 
Mary has adequate mental ability and reading ability to succeed in 
a college preparatory, high school program. Why is she not using 
it? We can only speculate. Perhaps the academic program she is 
taking has no meaning, use, or purpose for her. Perhaps the books 
are dull and the methods of instruction boring. Reading further 
we find that she belongs to no clubs and that her only hobby is 
collecting pictures of movie stars. This information suggests that 
her social life may contribute little to adolescent development and 
provide none of the mild pleasant emotions necessary to success. 
The health record showed no health condition that seemed to need 
attention, but in reading it we must be aware of the superficial 
nature of most school health examinations. 
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As we read a cumulative record, we should examine each 
item, consider its possible significance, and relate it to other items 
and to other information and impressions we have about the in- 
dividual. Through such a sequence analysis we may obtain 
important clues as to possible causes of Mary’s slump in school 
achievement. Our reading of the record suggests an interview with 
Mary and a home visit if possible. It also indicates the need for 
considering whether this is the best program for Mary. Our reading 
of this and other records may lead to an appraisal of the school 
curriculum and methods of instruction. 

Most teachers and many counselors need instruction and 
practice in how to read students’ cumulative personnel records. 
As in other kinds of reading, they must learn to get the main ideas 
and supporting details, to see relations among ideas, to make sound 
but tentative inferences and hypotheses, and to read between the 
lines. Certainly in reading cumulative records there is “always an 


” 


etc. 


READABILITY OF REPORTS TO PARENTS 


Some of the information on a student’s cumulative record is 
reported to parents. To some extent, a report to parents is a 
modified, simplified cumulative record, with additional details. To 
accomplish the objective of contributing to the pupil’s all-round 
development, including an understanding of himself, reports of 
pupil progress should have these characteristics: 


1. They should use words the parents understand. 


2. They should be analytical. For each subject they should 
list the knowledge and skills needed to succeed in that subject. In 
this list, various reading skills occupy an important place. 


3. They should convey accurate information. Teachers 
should feel free to leave a space blank when they have had no 
opportunity to observe a particular aspect of the pupil’s growth. 
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4, They should make it easy for parents to see relations 
among the items of information and to know what to do about 
them. 


Obviously all this cannot be accomplished by a report card. 
That is why the parent-teacher conference has become so popular 
in recent years. Teachers and parents in general find it a far more 
satisfying experience than the report card or than the stereotyped 
letter. 


Perhaps no document is so often misread as the report card 
or letter to parents. It is first misread by the pupils themselves. 
Since the main objective of the report to parents is to further 
pupil progress, it is most important to know how pupils feel and 
what they do when they get their report cards. In their frankly 
written anonymous compositions on the subject, we find a wide 
range of response, which varies with the student’s ability to 
achieve, the marks he gets, and his parents’ reactions to his report 
card. For some students taking home a report card is a happy, 
rewarding experience, as in this account by a seventh-grade girl: 

“Mother is the first to share my happiness. She carefully 
reads the report, as I look over her shoulder, and then says, “Well 


done, dear, those nineties sure are becoming to your card.’ Next . 


in line is my aunt and uncle who quickly give me their approval. 

“When father comes in at five, I run to show him my report 
card, even before he can take off his coat. ‘Well, well,’ he exclaims, 
‘I always knew you had your father’s brains.’ While at the supper 
table Pop says, ‘Your marks call for a celebration,’ and we did just 
that. Getting a good report card is worth all the homework and 
hard lessons.” 

Some youngsters have mixed feelings as the one who said, “I 
take home my report card sometimes with a feeling of dread and 
sometimes with a feeling of happiness.” Others say they “are 
prepared to face the worst,” probably because of past experiences. 
“Every time I get a report card,” one boy said, “My morale takes 
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a nose dive.” Some have guilt feelings; these feelings are especially 
strong with children who are very anxious to please parents who 
show their disapproval in subtle ways. Quite a few youngsters are 
on the defensive. On the way home they think up excuses such as, 
“I’m just not interested in the subject,” “Nobody gets good grades 
in that class,” “I don’t happen to be the teacher’s pet.” Then there’s 
the optimistic attitude of, “It could have been worse.” “It isn’t fair,” 
is a feeling many slow-learning pupils have. “Parents don’t under- 
stand,” one of these youngsters said, “how hard it is to get good 
marks, especially for a person who takes a long time to learn 
anything. It isn’t fair to get low marks considering that you’ve 
tried your best.” Some of these youngsters eventually take the 
attitude, “It’s no use to try.” These are illustrations of what the 
report card communicates to the pupils who receive it. 


What parents do about their children’s report cards is also 
important. According to the children most parents do one or more 
of three things when their children bring home a poor report: 
They tell the child he should do better; they scold or otherwise 
punish him for getting poor marks; they take away privileges. 
Here are several of the children’s accounts of what their parents 
do: “When I show my father my report, he looks it over slowly 
and then says, “What happened in this subject?’ or ‘Everything is 
pretty good except these two marks.’” Another describes the gen- 
erally negative attitude of parents in these words, “No matter how 
good my marks are my mother always says, “You could have done 
better.’”” Most parents read report cards selectively—they give 
overpotency to the low marks and underpotency to the high marks. 
In addition to telling the children to “do better,” but not showing 
them how they can improve, many parents take away the children’s 
privileges. Said one high school girl: “When I don’t measure up 
to my mother’s standard of good marks she takes away al] my 
privileges such as dancing, going to the show, and my other 
pleasures.” The best test of readability of report cards is one which 
shows what is actually communicated to pupils and parents. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN READING REPORTS TO PARENTS 


We should not blame the parents entirely for their failure 
to use the school’s report of pupil progress constructively. Con- 
sider the difficulties in interpreting every item on the modern 
report card. Often the explanation of the marking system is far 
from adequate. Suppose the simple system of S (satisfactory) and 
U (unsatisfactory) is used. How may a parent interpret these 
symbols? Does S mean the child is working up to his capacity or 
that he is at the top of the class in achievement or that he has 
been doing progressively poorer work this marking period but not 
quite poor enough to be marked unsatisfactory? 

The mark may not even relate exclusively to achievement in 
the subject; the teacher may have been influenced by the pupil’s 
personality and behavior in class. “Mary’s a sweet child,” the 
teacher thinks, “she tries so hard and is always quiet and obedient. 
I just can’t mark her unsatisfactory, even though her work in 
reading and arithmetic is so poor.” Then there’s Harry. He’s a 
nuisance. He’s always doing something to disturb the class and 
annoy the teacher. Oh yes, he’s bright enough and passes the tests 
without apparently doing any studying. But he seldom hands in 
homework and in class discussion he is more interested in making 
the class laugh than in answering the teacher’s questions. All this 
the parents do not know. So the parent interprets Mary’s mark to 
mean that her child is doing fine in school. And Harry’s father 
gets tough with him and makes him stay in after school to go 
resentfully through the motions of studying. Harry himself isn’t 
of much help to his parents in interpreting his marks. About all 
he can say is, “the teacher doesn’t like me,” or, “the teacher always 
picks on me.” It would be too hazardous for Harry to tell his 
father that unsatisfactory in his case means that he has been 
clowning in class because his classmates’ acceptance is more im- 
portant to him than the teacher’s approval. 


Letter grades and even percentages are subject to the same 
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difficulties of interpretation. The parent does not know what 
teachers’ marks mean. As a matter of fact, no one else does, either! 

The dual marking system used in a limited number of schools 
is designed to help the parent distinguish between the child’s 
achievement with reference to grade standards and with reference 
to his ability to achieve. On first glance such a report seems easy 
for the parent to read. But it, too, presents difficulties. He does 
not know whether the teacher’s standards for his grade are low or 
high or what knowledge and skills he expects his class to acquire. 
As to achievement relative to ability — who knows what an in- 
dividual pupil’s capacity really is? Results of a group intelligence 
test may be quite misleading for a particular child, especially for a 
child who has reading difficulty or is emotionally disturbed at the 
time of taking the test. And even though the teacher may try to 
keep his appraisal of pupil’s achievement in the subject separate 
from conduct, personal feelings may unconsciously enter into the 
rating. 

To aid parents in the interpretation of letter or numerical 
marks on the report cards, teachers have added comments. Some- 
times these comments do clarify the meaning of the marks. But 
sometimes the comments cause further difficulty in interpretation. 
If the teacher says, “Jim’s doing well for him,” what is the parent 
to think? Is Jim a dumbbell, incapable of doing satisfactory school 
work? Or is he really trying hard and making progress? 

Most distressing to interpret are the ratings on personality 
and character. How can a parent read a rating of good on “respon- 
sibility”? Does it mean, and this is the most likely interpretation, 
that the teacher doesn’t know much about Tommy’s growth in 
responsibility and so plays safe and gives him a neutral rating? 
Or might it mean that one day Tommy brought in the book he 
had promised to bring and this incident impressed the teacher 
favorably. In many other situations, however, which the teacher 
had not observed, Tommy may have been very unresponsible. 


When a poor character rating is given, the teacher may 
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read into it dire implications and consequences. Suppose Jean has 
been marked low in “ability to get along with other children.” 
The mother may react to this appraisal with indignation or with 
anxiety. She is indignant if the rating is contrary to her own ob- 
servation and appraisal of Jean. Says mother, “Jean gets along 
well enough with children at home. What’s the matter with the 
school and the teacher?” The mother becomes anxious if she gives 
too much weight to this single rating, generalizes from it, and in- 
terprets it as meaning, “Jean must be like that.” 

Parents would not be so likely to make these and other errors 
in reading reports of pupils’ progress if they would remember three 
things: 


1. That the marks or ratings are based on a very small 
sample of the child’s total behavior. 


2. That the child is constantly changing and growing and 
may now behave differently from the way he acted a short time 
ago. 


3. That the teacher making the rating may be biased, and 
select and report only the behavior in line with his preconceived 
notions of the child and his own point of view and possible 
prejudices. 


The letter form of report is intended to be easier for parents 
to read than the traditional report card. This is not always so for 
several reasons. The parent who is used to the older marking 
system and thinks that he understands what the marks mean may 
approach the reading of a letter with an antagonistic mindset. This 
is not conducive to the most effective reading. Often the fault is 
not in the parent but in the letter. It is so easy for these letters to 
become trite, stereotyped, innocuously general—in short, prac- 
tically meaningless. The parent cannot get anything out of the 
letter because the teacher has put nothing of significance into it. 
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COOPERATION IN APPRAISING PUPIL PROGRESS 


The most promising method of reporting is the parent- 
teacher conference. The conference enables parents to give and to 
gain knowledge of their child’s development and ways to further 
it. Teachers have opportunity to learn from the parents and to 
interpret the school to them. This two-way communicating leads 
to mutual understanding. In an increasingly large number of 
schools, parent-teacher conferences have become the most satis- 
factory method of communication between parent and teacher. 
Part of their popularity stems from the difficulties both teachers 
and parents have had in interpreting the various forms of written 
reports. 


In school systems where parent-teacher conferences do not 
yet seem feasible, much can be done in improving the present 
form and content of the reports and parents’ interpretation and 
use of them. The following are suggestions that have been tried 
out successfully in some schools: 


Keep rating of achievement separate from personality and 
character rating. 

Do not give any rating unless the teacher has had an adequate 
Opportunity to observe. 


Analyze each subject into the knowledge and skills necessary 
for success in it. 

Develop the method of reporting cooperatively so that 
teachers, parents, and pupils will understand and be enthusiastic 
about it. 

Use a combination of methods rather than one single form 
of reporting. 

Encourage and teach the pupils to appraise themselves on 
their progress toward specific goals which they have set for them- 
selves with the teacher’s help. This leads to conferences with their 
teachers about their ratings. Instead of being judged by the teacher, 
they take the initiative in conferring with the teacher about the ap- 
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praisal of their progress. This usually results in an improvement 
in the pupil-teacher relationship. 

Despite the difficulties in reading the language of behavior, 
whether observed directly or as recorded on cumulative records 
and reports to parents, we should continue to work on this 
problem. It is basic to understanding our students, to helping 
parents to understand their children, and to helping children and 
young people to understand themselves. 
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Reading Teacher-Pupil Relations 
Dr. KATHERINE BISHOP 


Professor of Education, San Francisco State College 


Recently, while driving from one school to another, I heard 
part of a quizz program over the car radio. The MC introduced 
an eleven year old boy as a contestant. The youngster was well 
poised, and established his need for a bicycle in an admirable 
manner. 

The first question was put to the boy. The MC asked him to 
give a six letter word ending in it, the name of an animal. After 
a second or so of heavy silence the MC said, “Think, now, I’m 
asking for the name of an animal, a six letter word ending in #t, 
this is the name of an animal we think of at Easter.” Still no 
answer from the boy and the MC said, “Maybe it will help you to 
know that the word begins with the letter 7.” 

“BUNNY!” shouted the boy. 

The studio audience roared with laughter and the boy was 
given full credit for a correct answer. 

“The next question,” said the MC, “asks you to name three 
things we learn to do in school. In the words of a song each of 
these begins with the letter r.” Since no response was forthcoming 
the MC said, “Give me the name of just one of the three.” There 
was no response. In desperation, for time was running out, the MC 
said, “Tell me, what do you do when you open a book?” 

There was no hesitation now as the eleven year old boy 
answered, “Look at the pictures.” Hilarious laughter followed this 
answer and the boy was awarded the prize he sought, money 
enough to buy a bicycle. 

What can this boy read from this experience with adults 
other than that it is funny and lucrative to be ignorant. 

To me this episode is far from laughable and far from un- 
important. It is an example of the unreality that characterizes 
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adult-child relations at home, at school, and in the community at 
large. In this case, I believe that the boy should have been told 
that he had failed to answer the questions correctly and that for 
that reason he had not won the money; but, that because his need 
was urgent the money would be loaned to him on terms that he 
could meet. 

Through such action the boy would have gained two 
things more important, in my estimation, than money. He would 
have gained respect for the fairness of the adults in charge of the 
quizz, and ultimately by fulfilling his obligation, self-respect. 

A parallel is found in school when the honor of officiating 
at flag ceremonies is given to a recognized trouble maker, a poor 
school citizen. More often than not this child, although normal 
in capacity to learn, is low in achievement in the very skills the 
boy contestant could not even name as part of his school program. 

How is this situation read by the boy accorded the honor? 
Is it not perfectly normal for him to feel that he is “big 
stuff” and that there is no real need to change his behavior or to 
try to succeed in his classroom activities? 

How is this situation read by a child who is a good school 
citizen, and who, through effort, is making satisfactory progress in 
his classroom activities. He, too, would like to officiate at the flag 
ceremonies. As a normal human being he has every right to feel 
disappointment and resentment. Disappointment at the lack of 
recognition; and, resentment at the obvious injustice being 
perpetrated. 

Experiences such as “winning” when they have really lost, 
being honored when they have not earned honors, being praised 
when work is not praiseworthy, and being, in the language of the 
children themselves “shoved along” through school, are confusing 
if not actually injurious to children. 


While working with seventh grade children in a reading 
improvement program, (reading in the broad concept embraced 
at this conference) I had conferences with girls and boys of normal 
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capacity to learn whose reading achievement was two, three, and 
four years below seventh grade level. 

One handsome lad, whose capacity to learn was well above 
normal, said to me, “I don’t know why I’m so dumb, my Dad’s 
smart enough.” When I asked him why he thought of himself as 
dumb, he replied, “Gosh, I must be dumb. I don’t read any better 
than my cousin in the third grade and yet they’ve got me in 
seventh grade.” 

This boy had lost faith in himself as a learner through mis- 
reading his environment. I found him to be but one of many. It 
was difficult to convince this boy that he could take advantage of 
special instruction, that he is far from dumb. 

Small group discussions held with these children brought to 
the surface bitterness and regrets; chiefly bitterness because their 
teachers had not made them “cut out the fooling” and get down to 
work. “Kids just don’t know how important school work is. 
Teachers know and should see that they do it.” This was a refrain 
repeated in almost every conference. 

If your studies in psychology have lead you to believe that 
these children hold to the thought that they are too dumb to 
learn to avoid personal effort, you are wrong along with adults 
who feel that they just don’t care, that they just don’t want to 
do their work. Most of the “don’t care” attitude displayed is 
cover-up for genuine concern. 

Three months after my conference with the son of the smart 
dad, I had the pleasure of hearing this boy read sixth grade ma- 
terial at sight. He praised his teacher lavishly, giving her all the 
credit for his progress. I pointed out to him that he had worked 
hard, for indeed he had, and that he should feel personal pride in 
his achievement. 


Thank fortune his faith in himself has been restored and he 
is planning a summer reading program which he feels will en- 
able him to look forward to eighth grade with confidence. 
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Unfortunately not all of the children in the reading program 
made as much progress as this boy did. That delayed learning is 
not easy attested to be the plight of young men and women of 
college age who have not acquired working skill in the basic 
subjects. 

Among the student teachers with whom I have worked as a 
supervisor of practice teaching, were fine young people with 
normal capacity to learn, who failed to get their teaching cre- 
dentials because they had not passed their sub-collegiate proficiency 
courses in speech, penmanship, or arithmetic. 

These young people were certainly mature enough to learn 
and theirs was a “felt need”; for, failure to pass these elementary 
skill subjects meant that they could not bring to a successful close 
four years of college work, that they could not get a position and 
so become self-supporting. 

Conferences with these students revealed that they, too, were 
confused and bitter. Observation of their practice teaching proved 
them to be insecure in the classroom and open to ridicule by middle 
grade boys and girls. 

I worked with individuals trying to help them substitute ac- 
ceptable English usage for their present patterns. It is very difficult 
to help them and although some progress was made in ear training 
a great deal more work remains to be done. 

Over and over again these students expressed the wish that 
some teacher in elementary or high school had demanded better 
performances from them. They wish that they had been led to 
understand that correct English usage, clear speech, and legible 
penmanship are IMPORTANT to self expression and to se/f- 
respect. 

In seminar nearly all of the credential candidates asked that 
they be given help with speech. They want to say “them” instead 
of “thum, or’ instead of “fur,” “our” instead of “are,” 
“get” instead of “git,” “proceed” instead of “purceed,” the list is 
too long to report here in full. These new members of our profes- 
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sion are anxious to improve, to respect themselves as speakers 
worthy of the emulation of their pupils. 

Their constant question is, “Why weren’t our standards 
higher before this?” They are disillusioned and denounce the “get- 
by” attitude that was given a sly nod of approval from the adults 
in their lives. “Why” they ask, “didn’t our elementary teachers 
help us learn to speak our language with pride?” 

I can only ask with them “Why, indeed?” 

With the foregoing as a backdrop against which to project 
them, I hope that you will consider, with an open mind, my re- 
marks concerning teacher-pupil relations as they affect learning. 

Because of the complexity of human relations and the many 
uncontrolled variables that are under consideration it is impos- 
sible to present them in an indisputable order of importance. 

Please weigh thoughtfully the importance of sincerity and 
integrity as the foundation for teacher-pupil relations, indeed, as 
the basis for all human relations. 

Insincerity is usually recognized by children of all ages and 
they are alienated by it. To praise a child falsely is to beggar his 
intelligence and insult his sensitivities. There is so much that is 
good in every child that we need never resort to insincerity and 
subterfuge in our effort to help him gain lasting self-respect and 
experience satisfactory growth in education. 

Personal-professional integrity will lead the teacher to frown 
upon meaningless or misleading reports to parents. The teacher 
of integrity will also re-examine the “happy child” on an “im- 
mediacy basis” theory, and will examine her teaching methods 
and those recommended to her for positive evidence that every 
concept presentation will be designed to appeal to the visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic senses. She will plan her day by day work 
so that direct, developmental, teaching and evaluation allow 
steady growth; growth that can be recognized and valued by her 
pupils. 

Before I speak further of personal attributes and professional 
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adequacies as they affect pupil-teacher relations I must direct at- 
tention to teacher personality as a factor. Let us think of teacher- 
pupil relations as a wheel of fortune on which good education 
turns. Let us recognize teacher personality as the hub of that wheel. 

Since personality is so difficult to define I quote from Web- 
sters New International Dictionary Unabridged, 1950 edition. 
“Personality: that which constitutes distinction of person, distinc- 
tion or excellence of personality, of personal and social traits; 
magnetic personal quality. Psychologists say: ‘personality is the 
totality of an individual’s characteristics especially as they concern 
his relations to other people’.” 

The use of the word magnetic is of import to us. The 
magnetic qualities of personality that draw children to an adult 
are, possibly indefinable; but, we can observe that some people 
have this quality of personality while others do not. Ideally those 
responsible for admitting students to a teacher education program 
should, as part of a screening program, observe candidates at work 
with children. This spring in a nursery school I saw two and three 
year olds go voluntarily to some strange adults, ignore some, and 
refuse to approach others. My prejudgments as to which adults 
would be accepted by the children were not accurate in the slightest 
degree. One, it seems, simply must get children and adults together 
and see this force in operation. Children read personality more 
clearly than do adults. 

Self-respect is vital to success in any worthwhile undertaking 
and this is especially true of work involving human relations as 
does teaching. Self-respect needs to be distinguished from egotism. 
In teachers we hope for respect of self that stems from high 
spiritual and strong moral values. Respect of self based on a 
participating citizenship connoting a love of country that can be 
recognized and “read” by her pupils as worthy of emulation. 

To speak about teacher-pupil relations as they affect learning 
without giving some attention to teacher-parent relations is pos- 
sible, but, highly impractical. Parental respect for his school, its 
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program, its administration, and above all his teacher is of great 
importance to a child. The teacher is the key figure here. It is her 
professional responsibility to make every effort to establish good 
relations with the parents of the pupils in her classroom. 

When parents think highly of and speak well of his school 
and teacher a child starts to school each morning with a positive 
attitude, a receptive attitude, a psychological readiness to apply 
himself. Parents tend to reject the school when they feel that 
their child is not making progress, is not attaining the skills and 
knowledges he should from his schooling. 

When skills attainment is delayed too long parents tend first 
to reject the school and then, unfortunately, to reject the child. 
This is surely serious for it may lead to self-rejection on the part of 
the child. 

The teacher’s responsibilities include, among others, two 
important challenges: to interpret the school program to parents, 
and to help children gain proficiencies in skill subjects as expected 
by our social order. 

For the teacher self-respect and professional pride are closely 
related. Personal security in professional “know-how” relative to 
the techniques and methods that help establish good teacher- 
pupil relationships are important. Only those who have never 
taught, or have not taught for many years, believe that to be a 
cultured person insures success as a classroom teacher. When 
these people express themselves as believing that teaching methods 
are easily acquired on the job and that courses dealing with them 
are almost beneath consideration they do violence to sincere 
practitioners who know that “how you present lessons” is second 
only to “what you present” in those lessons. 

Just as the teacher of today needs to rise above the “culture 
for culture’s sake’ advocate, so she needs to rise above the 
negative public relations campaign that has been carried on for 
more than twenty years. Some teachers’ organizations themselves 
cry that teachers are overworked, under privileged, underpaid, 
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altogether unfortunate creatures who would be in more lucrative 
work if capable. These statements are so false as to border on 
libel; yet, they have had a negative effect on teacher morale. 

By her deeds and words each teacher needs to express pride 
in her profession; such pride that she will command community 
respect. This community respect is important for children read 
the attitudes of adults in their lives and react accordingly. 

There is, or can be, an even more direct relationship between 
teachers self-respect and professional pride as they affect the class- 
room learning situation. I well remember the first teacher I had 
who expressed pride at being a teacher, satisfaction with her 
teaching assignment, and delight that our class was to be her 
class. Each one of us wanted to make this teacher proud of her 
class; and, I think we did. Boys, who the term before, had been 
difficult to say the least began to try, too. The stunts that they’d 
pulled before and that had drawn a laugh were now met with 
silence on the part of the class and a look of disappointment from 
our teacher. At first we worked harder than we had before just 
to please our teacher, make her proud of us, as we continued to 
work we found we were experiencing great personal satisfactions 
from the learning processes themselves. 

There are, I know, psychologists who would disapprove of 
this teacher-pupil relationship, indicating the motivation to be 
artificial; but, it was effective, and school itself can hardly be 
called a back to nature movement. 

When I include love of children as a factor influencing 
teacher-pupil relations, I do not mean any sticky sentimentalism, 
I mean a sincere love of children, the kind that makes an individual 
want to teach. I believe the phrase .. . “and gladly teach” expresses 
this important attribute as well as any other words I could 
choose. The following anecdote may serve to further develop this 
concept. 

During a seminar session a student teacher inquired of a 
visiting psychologist serving as a resource person, “What can I 
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do? My master teacher is stern with the children and we have been 
taught that a teacher should not be stern with children.” 

Without hesitation the psychologist replied, “I am not con- 
cerned over this teacher’s sternness; but with her warmth and love 
for children.” The student teacher looked perplexed and the 
psychologist said, “Tell me, how do the children feel about this 
teacher?” 

“Oh, they love her,” the student teacher answered. 

Another student teacher said, “I’d like to add to that. My 
master teacher told me that he was a pupil in her class many years 
ago and that she taught him more than any other teacher ever 
had.” 

As a supervisor responsible for student teaching assignments, 
I had watched this teacher in action and had then talked to the 
principal about her. The principal had said, “When our boys 
are serving in the armed forces they come back to visit for they 
like to show us how well they look in uniform, they always ask 
for this teachér. They speak of her with respect and affection.” 

Standards for behavior are agreed upon and then exacted. 
Classroom morale is high and business-like learning experiences 
are pleasant and profitable. 

The love this teacher has for children is deep and abiding 
and because it is so it is felt by the children. 

A plea for respect for children is, I think, self-explanatory. 
There are all too few adults who show respect for children, 
especially in terms of personal consideration and social courtesies. 
To make school days truly Golden Rule Days is to establish 
teacher-pupil relations that will result in mutual respect of benefit 
to both teacher and pupil. To know that your teacher has con- 
fidence in you as a learner cannot help but give you feelings of 
self-confidence. 

Behind her back we called her, “Yes, Miss Edelbrock” in 
derisive tones, tinged, I suspect with a bit of childish indignation. 
We were to change our attitude to one of respect before the 
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semester was over, and to one of admiration and affection before 
the end of the school year. Still later, I think of Miss Edelbrock 
with gratitude. 


svete ele, i 


I am grateful for her confidence in us. I am grateful for her 
confidence in our parents and her knowledge that they wanted us 
to be better educated than they. She did not hesitate to lead us 
beyond home and community standards. She did not fear that im- 
proved English usage patterns and learned courtesies would 
make us ashamed of our parents. She helped us develop self-respect 
in contrast to false pride and cheap egotism. 

The first day we met, Miss Edelbrock gave us to understand 
that a bald “yes” or “no” would not be an acceptable answer to 
her. We learned that “Yes, Miss Edelbrock” was to supplant the 
nod of the head, the shrug of the shoulders and the flip “yep” 
or “nope” previously acceptable. We also found that this and 
many other courtesies would be extended to us and that we would 
be expected to reciprocate. 

By Christmas vacation our courteous answers were automatic 
and we’d grown to respect Miss Edelbrock for her knowledge, her 
kindness, her fairness, and a thousand things other and more. 
Before dismissal she said to us, “Girls and boys you’ve learned to 
use terms of courteous respect toward me and I am proud of you. 
Now during vacation use these same courtesies when speaking to 
the finest people on earth, your mother and father.” 

Miss Edelbrock was new to that school. It was not too long 
until other teachers were following her example. As a sincere 
adult aware of her position of leadership, and confident in the be- 
lief that parents want a better life for their children she taught 
with strength and serenity; she walked with confidence and others 
followed in her footsteps. 

It is important that we help children develop a sense of 
humor; for, in the trials that beset us through life, a sense of humor 
can be the attribute that releases tensions and helps us make life 
adjustments. I have a collection of more than two hundred car- 
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toons on child psychology and education that I use when teaching 
college courses, and occasionally in conference with adult or 
child. There are times when a good cartoon brings a point into 
sharp focus; times when a good laugh brings a closeness that is 
difficult to achieve in any other way. 

Teacher-pupil relations are greatly enhanced by teacher’s 
sense of humor and the learning environment improved by the 
ease the pupils feel when working with a teacher who has a sense 
of humor. 

By the very nature of our social structure, a teacher is an 
authority figure, a professionally trained leader responsible for the 
educational program her pupils experience. That teacher leader- 
ship which, by example, develops child leadership when the 
classroom situation makes child leadership appropriate is educa- 
tionally sound and desirable. I rejoice in the knowledge that the 
tune of the hickory stick is no longer heard in our classrooms; but, 
I regret the fact that a lack of discipline impedes the learning 
process in all too many classrooms. 

Disciplinary practices that are understanding and understood 
are important to the learning environment; for, they help to give 
children a sense of order and well-being. Children need the 
security of discipline. Another name for discipline is control. 
Young children need the control of kind and wise adults . . . con- 
trol that gradually, but surely, leads to self-control. This self- 
control must be so strong that it allows the individual to live 
comfortably within the bounds of social control. If self-control 
gives way the individual must then experience control by force 
in an institution for the mentally-emotionally ill, or in an institu- 
tion of correction. 

Reasonable and agreed-upon standards of behavior are im- 
portant to good teacher-pupil relations and contribute to the 
morale of the classroom group. Where morale is high learning is 
usually satisfactory. Children respect and admire consistent adults, 
adults who do not let them “get by” today and then clamp down 
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on them tomorrow. Inconsistency in attitude toward behavior 
leads pupils to believe that the mood of the teacher is more 
important than the principles of good citizenship. 

Understood and attainable work and study goals help chil- 
dren “read” the classroom situation with salutary results. Children 
should not have to wonder if all is well with their individual and 
or group progress, they should know because they understand 
the goals toward which they are working. Understood goals act as 
directives helping the child read situations and then make wise 
decisions reflected in good planning for the best use of time and 
materials. 

As an educational leader it is the teacher’s responsibility to 
make it clear to children that there are regular, progressively more 
difficult steps to be mastered one at a time in the skill or basic 
subjects. If the learning task is within the child’s capacity only 
satisfactions can result from holding him to the task until it is 
completed. Perhaps the following anecdote will serve to illustrate 
this point. 

When I had been out of school for quite some time I 
returned to find the class doing division. My teacher worked with 
me a while and then said, “Why Katherine you did not learn your 
multiplication tables; division will be difficult for you until you 
know them. Take your book home and work hard.” 

I did not deign to do so. I had a composition book that had 
the multiplication tables on the back cover. Why should I clutter 
my mind with them? 

My turn at the blackboard found me without my composition 
book. I experienced frustration and tasted failure as I stood there 
unable to do my problem. 

The teacher brought me the composition book and I worked 
the problem correctly. She helped me save half-a-face at least. 

In conference with the teacher, I decided I’d give up art and 
music, which I dearly loved, for as long a period of time as it 
might take me to learn the multiplication tables. At home I 
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propped the composition book up in front of me while I did the 
evening dishes and the family was treated to a regular jungle 
chant. 

Success was sweet when my next turn at the board found me 
prepared; I’d earned that success. 

I learned more than the tables; I learned that my teacher did 
know what she was talking about. I also learned that at times 
choices must be made that mean self-denial, temporary unhap- 
piness before one can reach a goal. 

Today when I see pupils in the middle grades make nine 
little groups of three marks each and then count each mark to 
arrive at the answer 3 x 9, I wish they could benefit from teacher- 
pupil relationships that would make it perfectly clear to them 
that mow is the time to learn the multiplication tables. 

A realistic evaluation program that provides visual aids that 
attest to individual and group growth in achievement is important 
to good teacher-pupil relations and an aid to learning. 

In a language arts clinic with which I had the good fortune 
to be associated, each child had a secret code number and his 
progress was plotted on a chart showing the total group. The 
teacher had the satisfaction of watching the children’s great 
pleasure as the chart showed growth, and still greater satisfaction 
when children showed concern and asked for additional help 
when their gains were less than they themselves thought they 
should be. A failure to gain became a cause for analysis, not de- 
jection, or defeat. The children grew in self knowledge as well as 
in skills. Truly we live most completely through contrast and it 
is thrilling to experience the contrast afforded by failure followed 
by success. To deny children all failure experiences is to dull their 
sense of values, impede their learning, and give them a false 
security that eventually turns into disillusionment. 

Warm teacher-pupil relations allow the teacher to help the 
child understand his strengths and weaknesses. “Know the truth 
and the truth shall set you free.” This concept has been spoken in 
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many languages and its soundness has been borne out by the test of 
time. Medical men are discovering that many physical ills are 
caused by emotional imbalance, by emotional disturbances brought 
on because individuals cannot read situations and do not know 
themselves well enough to adjust. 

How can a child learn to know himself and develop a sense 
of values if even his half-effort is accepted as worthy of the 
worker? I think that children who exist in a world of half-truth 
and false reports become emotionally anemic; good candidates for 
membership in a thrill seeking group of misguided youth who 
seek emotional satisfactions. 

To provide for a good balance of total class, small group, 
and individual work is to provide a setting in which good teacher- 
pupil relations can be established and maintained. 

Total class activities, such as singing, choral reading, listening 
to good music, enjoying an exciting story, using visual aids effec- 
tively with the total class, in fact almost any activity that calls for 
the participation of every child gives a feeling of unity that cannot 
be gained through a full program of small group work. 

To begin both morning and afternoon sessions with some 
type of total class activity and to close the day in the same fashion 
helps give each child feelings of belonging and of being important 
to the group and to his teacher. 

Small group instruction to meet different achievement levels 
and rates of learning is effective. This type of instruction is most 
effective when teacher-pupil relations have brought about a work- 
study atmosphere conducive to profitable individual work by those 
pupils not in the group receiving the leadership of the teacher. 

This grouping should be flexible and movement from one 
group to another should be brought about through recognition of 
need and growth by teacher and pupil. 

The other day I was in a classroom when a little boy returned 
after quite a long absence. The teacher welcomed him graciously 
and then indicated that his reading group had missed him and 
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would be glad to have him back. That he had been a member of 
the top reading group and knew it was revealed by his statement 
that he thought he’d better be in Mary’s group for a while. Mary 
was the leader of the middle group. The teacher suggested that 
perhaps he had better work with Mary’s group for a few days and 
also sit-in with his own group until he was ready to work with it. 

Children always know which group they are in, at least I’ve 
never known them to be fooled by any artifices. I once called the 
top group “submarines” the middle group “racers” and the low 
group “helicopters.” Bookmarks were burnished with the appro- 
priate picture on each. I overheard the children discussing my fool- 
ishness at noon one day. They thought me mighty stupid. In today’s 
vernacular they thought I was a “crazy mixed up” teacher. 

Since the children know, why isn’t it perfectly alright for 
them to know the teacher knows, too. Morale is improved when 
we face facts together. 

Opportunities for individual help from the teacher are 
limited by size of class and length of school days. The bus schedule 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to give the ten minutes before 
or after school that might boost a child along toward satisfactory 
progress. 

When a total class assignment is possible with each child 
working in his place the teacher can go from pupil to pupil giving 
individual help; but, large classes make it difficult to get to any 
but those in greatest need and so progress is slow, and individual 
contacts are relatively few in relation to the total group. 

Time to learn and time to teach are so important to teacher- 
pupil relationships and to class morale that I am surprised that I 
have not directed attention to time as a primary factor in education 
before this. 

From first hand teaching experience and from observation I 
have come to realize that both pupils and teachers are frustrated 
and much good education sabotaged by the daily program 
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schedule which allows but a few scant minutes each to many, 
all too many, activities during the school day. 

Teachers are tense under the pressure of time. Children are 
restless and unable to develop good study habits due to the con- 
stant starting and stopping, the flitting from activity to activity. It 
would be truly wonderful if this butterfly procedure could be sup- 
planted by a honey-bee procedure. 

When interest is running high, when a concept is just be- 
ginning to be understood it is time to do something else. The 
psychological moment for putting the point across is lost and 
precious time must be spent at the beginning of the next fragment 
of time allotted to this subject to review, to reestablish the recep- 
tivity again. Some teachers feel that they are making an educational 
pilgrimage, three steps ahead and two back under this system. 

Some teachers are admonished by their principal to keep on 
schedule lest a supervisor visit and find the class in unscheduled 
activity. All of this violates the principles of good education. I 
recognize, as do you, the need for organization but I also respect 
teacher judgment relative to the need for extra time to establish 
understanding. All administrators need to recognize the impor- 
tance of releasing teacher intelligence to function on a professional 
plane for the good of her pupils. 

Teachers operating under the tension of time are not calm 
and secure enough to have the best possible relations with their 
pupils. Many children live in chaotic confusion at home. It is, 
therefore, important that the teacher establish order in her class- 
room and enlist the cooperation of the children in maintaining that 
order through good housekeeping practices. It is difficult for either 
teacher or pupil to be at his best in disordered surroundings. Since 
our surroundings have an effect on the way we feel about our 
work, I recommend restful, orderly, attractive classrooms as a good 
setting for desirable teacher-pupil relations. 

What has become of the maxim that used to appear on the 


front board of the schoolroom? It certainly seemed to have its - 
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place in education; for if in a period of years only one impressed 
a child enough to become a guide for action it could be a force 
for good. Such a maxim learned in grade school has influenced my 
life; it was, “El finis coronot opus,” the finish crowns the work. 
This was good for me; for I was prone to start many activities and 
finish few. 

I used to watch my teacher write the maxim on the board 
with admiration and with interest. I felt respect for her because 
she knew so many great sayings. To furnish children inspirational 
material from literature, art, and music is a great privilege. The 
sharing of these fine expressions of man’s work, bring teacher- 
and pupil together before the masters. 

In closing let me direct attention to the fact that the imagina- 
tion in the child becomes the ingenuity in the adult. Teachers 
should do all they can to stimulate the imagination. It is also true 
that teacher-pupil relations are greatly enhanced by a play of both 
teacher and pupil imagination as they deal with the present and 
look to the future. Robert Lynd, an English sociologist once said, 
“To treat a child without imagination is to treat him without 
love.” 

Let all that you do be done in love. 
































Reading Ethical Foundations of Human Behavior 
Mrs. MILDRED CRANSTON 


Member of the Board of Education, Pasadena, California 


I am relieved to learn that you are taking reading in a larger 
sense than “book-learning.” I had an idea, at first, that I was 
supposed to support the three R’s, but somehow to bootleg into 
the whole matter some sage words about moral and spiritual 
values to which we are belatedly and somewhat frantically giving 
some lip-service. 

I am taking reading in the larger sense of this conference 
to mean at least three things: (1) perceptiveness or sensitivity, 
(2) interpretation and, (3) the making of right choices. By 
perceptiveness I mean the ability to recognize responses and to 
note the proper stimuli to evoke such responses. I think it means 
the avoidance of the dogmatisms of the past, both belonging to 
the profession and those that one has gathered for oneself. It also 
means that we acquire convictions and that we hold them tenderly 
and use them wisely. 

It’s a fine balance to have convictions and to avoid dog- 
matism, but to be sensitive is to be hurt. I’m aware of that with 
one of my children. She weeps over each “fallen sparrow.” Every 
time it happens, I think, “If you could be a little tougher, my 
daughter, you wouldn’t be hurt so often.” Yet, I said to her one 
day, “It is better to be hurt than to be hard.” Nietzche said, “Be 
hard.” But, actually in the teaching profession and as a human 
being contributing to a future, it is better to be sensitive and to 
be tender and to be hurt. We have to be a little hurt as a successful 
parent or a successful teacher. That first of all. 

Then in the second place I think reading means making in- 
terpretation of written symbols, thoughts, words and acts. It means 
making interpretation more particularly of boys and girls as whole 


beings. It means making wise interpretation in such a way as to help 
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in establishing constructive patterns of behavior and in avoiding 
those that are destructive. That is not easy. We are currently 
engaging in my community in discussions about the form of 
school report cards. Some of the parents want to return to the 
old ABCD symbols that they are used to in marking. They want 
less emphasis in reporting on the social development of the child 
even in the very early grades. They are impatient with the reports 
that the schools have been handing out on the child’s social 
development. They think they can interpret their child’s social 
development for themselves and that the school’s concern in that 
regard is unnecessary. What they want is a return to objective 
grading in terms of competition with the whole group. The 
argument hinges on confusion regarding symbols and their mean- 
ings, a confusion having to do with interpretation and the degree 
to which teachers should attempt to understand and interpret the 
whole child. 

This group wants to interpret their children according to the 
symbols that are familiar to them, so there was confusion on sym- 
bols and a symbol meant a certain thing. An A-B-C- or D 
meant more to the group than did O-S-N, which respectively 
meant to us, outstanding, satisfactory, and not-satisfactory. And 
we are confused in many circles in the degree to which we attempt 
to interpret the whole child. It is the whole child who comes to 
school, although sometimes we don’t think so. If we failed to 
interpret the whole child, then we have failed in the primary duty 
which is to attempt to interpret, to be sensitive to all the needs 
and activities of the child, to interpret the whole child, his present 
state, his many possibilities. Given these things we move on to a 
third stage which is ever so much more vague. 

Through perceptivity or sensitivity and interpretation a good 
teacher helps to direct children in making right choices, or at least 
in avoiding less fortunate choices. That’s a large order and it is 
very hard to accomplish. Ultimately, I think, what we try to do 
is to get children into a state of autonomy, a state of self direction, 
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to stand on their own feet and make their own choices. That is 
done in many ways. It is done more by reflection on what they have 
just done than in any other way. Lewis Mumford has said, “Life 
is the only thing we ever do without a rehearsal. We do it just 
once. We cannot make too many mistakes. We play an instrument 
we do not know, a score that we have never seen, and yet there 
is a way to outwit that thing. That is to live twice, once actually 
and once by reflection.” 

I notice in our district as I visit the schools, how many times 
a good teacher does just that. She helps the children rehearse for 
what they are going to do, helps them to reflect after they have 
done it, talks over the things that were involved in the activity, 
and gets the children to say what was strong, what was weak, 
and what could be better done in another way. And so those 
children live not only once, but twice. 

Assuming then that a teacher is able to be sensitive to signs, 
symbols, acts and words, and that he can interpret these in such 
a way that the children as individuals and as a group can be 
helped to establish good behavior patterns, what is the more 
specific task of the teacher in the field of ethical foundations? The 
following among many others, seem to me to be important in 
this regard: (1) you must love children, (2) you must release 
children, (3) you must adapt your expectations to children’s 
abilities, (4) you must inspire, and (5) you must interpret, at 
least, the general direction for ultimate security and hope. 

It is essential that you love children. I know that at the end 
of a long day you sometimes love them only in theory. That is 
true also of parents. But in the long run, and at the beginning of 
the day and after a week-end in which you have had time to think 
and rest, you have to love them. Because you cannot be sensitive 
to them or rightly interpret them unless you care about them. 
You cannot possibly interpret them rightly. You cannot possibly 


lead them into the state of autonomy or self-direction for their 


own needs. 
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I could document this. I shall mention just one of many 
teachers who have molded the lives of my children. She taught 
our son in the first grade. She was neither young nor pretty, and 
I think perhaps not altogether modern, but she never lost faith 
in a youngster. She had the “slow” second graders and the “fast” 
first graders in a mixed class, and she was likely to receive to her 
friendly bosom in the Fall the beaten down second graders who 
were considered dull by the kindergarten and first grade teachers. 
It was like a miracle to see youngsters fall into line, and a little 
like a miniature kingdom of Heaven to note the general con- 
gratulation when a child moved from the slowest reading group 
to the next highest. The congratulation was there and the feeling 
of the whole and of the one belonging to the whole and the status 
of the whole being increased because one was achieving. The 
teacher loved them all and they knew it. She did something else 
that a teacher has to do before ethical foundations can be estab- 
lished in a child and I move to my second suggestion. 

You have to release children. Mrs. Simpson had a little boy 
one Fall, considered hopeless by his teachers, and at least a 
problem by his parents. He did not talk, nor would he read or 
participate in any way. Only a responsive light in his eye gave 
promise of intelligence. For days he did nothing. Then one morn- 
ing the teacher discovered that Mark had one response. When a 
rooster crowed next door, Mark would run to the window to see 
what was going on. With her perceptiveness, her sensitivity, she 
caught on to that as a cue to a way to release him. She 
walked up to him one day with some crayons and paper and she 
said, “If you like him, why don’t you draw him?” 

This child, this supposedly subnormal child, sat down and 
drew. The teacher picked it up from there, starting with the sug- 
gestion that he draw the rooster, and giving him crayons and paper. 
He drew the world’s most gorgeous fowl, not as a second-grader 
would draw, but as a junior-high child might attempt. This was 
the entering wedge: if you can draw you can write about it, read 
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about it, and gradually widen your horizon and release all that 
had been locked up before. They tell the story of this boy before 
the year had passed drawing from memory the map of the world 
with the appropriate longitudes and latitudes, and of the discovery 
that far from being subnormal his intelligence rating classed him 
as a genius. 

Have you read “Frightened Boy” in the June Ladies Home 
Journal? It is the story of a Latvian boy, displaced, disturbed, un- 
governable, taken into the home of an elderly woman who seemed 
never to have enough children around her, and of the miracle of 
his unfolding and gradual adjustment. Children like adults are 
often tight, tense, bound, and in order to do good school work, 
develop as individuals and establish good ethical foundations they 
have to be released. Browning says, and I think there is a sense 
in which he is right,—“To know rather consists in opening out a 
way whence the imprisoned splendor can escape than in effecting 
entrance for a light supposed to be without.” “Imprisoned 
splendor?” It takes faith to believe in it sometimes, but the ex- 
perience of many a parent and many a teacher demonstrates the 
need for release. 

You have to use common-sense and intelligence in knowing 
what to expect of children at their particular age-level. It may 
not be necessary to mention this point, for on the whole teachers 
know their youngsters better than many other agencies know their 
charges, but when we get into the realm of extra-curricular activ- 
ities, where children are to learn and practice “helpfulness to 
others” in a big way, we need to know what constitutes a reason- 
able load for a child. My fifteen-year old daughter recently, after 
a siege of telephoning, selling tickets for benefits, peddling peanuts, 
modelling for a good cause, taking in money, accounting for 
money, sighed and said, “I feel like a blooming vending machine.” 
We ought to take another look at child labor and determine 
whether house to house selling, even for good causes, and all the 
other things children are asked to do are their best contribution at 
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their level, and whether they are actually learning the lessons 
we hope to instill. We have to be careful that children are not 
exploited even by ourselves. It’s important that teachers use 
common sense and intelligence lest by these many leg efforts 
they alienate a child from the cause they hope to gain allegiance 
for. You must be sure of the level with which you are working. 
There are some things children can do at a certain level and some 
they cannot. 

My fourth point is that you have to inspire children. I have 
been re-reading Henri Bergson’s book, Te Two Sources of Moral- 
ity and Religion. He speaks of the obvious fact that instruction in 
the moral realm has to be directed to the intelligence. But, how 
can a teacher get hold of the will? There are, he says, two ways 
open. One is training in the highest sense of that word; the second 
is the mystic way through the inspiration and imitation of a 
person. That was the way of Socrates and of Jesus. The mystic 
way, the way of inspiration. I think that mystic way is the way of 
all teachers. 

I came to love poetry because a teacher seemed to love it, and 
I admired the teacher. I loved Shakespeare because my father 
recited it, and I loved my father. I can read Shakespeare and re- 
create the presence of my father. In the same way, I came by 
Browning through my husband. We love people before we love 
ideas. Even Plato came upon the idea of good through Socrates, 
whom he loved. And, in a negative fashion, I had to learn to love 
the Bible because my grandmother used it as a weapon in chastis- 
ing me. I did not like the Book, because I did not like my grand- 
mother. It was at a later stage through those I did love that I 
learned to know and to appreciate the Scriptures. I fancy it is thus 
with all of us, and with the children we teach. 

I know a woman who in girlhood admired a French teacher, 
and became a French scholar, although in her youth she had little 
aptitude for it. The real changes in behavior, the real ideals of life 
are formed through kindling by some great character. We do not, 
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in fact, raise ourselves by our own bootstraps, at any rate not at 
first. To change the figure, we lay the fire, but another sets it 
ablaze. Here my plea is that you recognize these potential leaders, 
in your classroom and through your perceptiveness, your in- 
terpretation, your own personality, you prepare this mystic way 
of which Bergson speaks. 

There is, of course, in this relationship a place for the 
demagogue. The inspirer can be the person who is out to use 
children or to use people in general for his own purposes. There 
is power connected with it. A teacher teaches without the idea of 
power. He or she teaches for the sake of ideas and has nothing to 
gain through it for himself or herself in the fact that the heart of 
a child has been kindled. The teacher must know, of course, the 
dangers of this kind of thing for a person who is self-centered and 
is thinking about power for himself. 

We have done a good deal of emphasizing the importance 
of training in tool subjects. It is important that a child learn to 
read printed words, but there is another important issue, viz., 
what shall he read? Where shall tastes be formed and values 
created? That is the place for inspiration. I have a son in the army. 
He is a tremendous reader of good literature. I am sending him a 
cartoon which was cut from a recent paper which shows a group 
of awe struck GI’s looking at a comrade who is recumbent on a 
bed reading a book. The group is completely armed with comics, 
and they are exclaiming in surprise, “Look! A Book!” 

There is a job to be done here by a teacher who inspires and 
who shows the difference between the good and the shoddy. The 
reaction will not be immediate, but there will come a time when 
you will be remembered and when the values concerned will be 
effective and the person will choose the book rather than the 
comics. I think we need to think about final ends rather than the 
beginning. We need to think not only of the tools but also of what 
we need to do with the tools. It is at this stage that evaluative 
elements come in. Similarly we talk too much about freedom and 
not enough about what we are going to do with the freedom. 
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What are you going to be free to do? This is the place where we 
should teach children that allegiance to liberty means we do 
something with the liberty that is worth while. Values and the 
idea of the good, the true, and the beautiful come not through 
teaching, as such, except as they are achieved through inspiration. 
I think it has to start with the very young, and that it has to be 
continued with youth. 

In winding up this discussion of inspiration, may I say that 
the cure for the teacher shortage lies in teachers themselves. A 
good and enthusiastic teacher is a living advertisement for the 
profession. I know a fourth grade teacher who does such a good 
job that every little girl in her class, and maybe some of the boys 
also, wants to be a teacher. 

In reading human relations you have to interpret at least 
the general direction for ultimate security and hope. I am im- 
pressed with the burdens carried not only by the old but by the 
young as well. I do not believe in care-free youth. Life has become 
so complicated that the loads bend the backs of even little children. 
Children have always been subject to handicaps, but there always 
has been until recent years great hope along with them. There 
isn’t an awful lot of hope that adults are giving children these days. 
As I go around the schools, I am impressed by the burdens of the 
very young. It is at this point that you must be very sensitive. As 
you know the experiences through which these children pass, you 
need to point at least the general direction for hope and for ulti- 
mate security. 

Some metaphysical truths have to be communicated in many 
and varied ways and with the young they need to be expressed in 
fairly simple forms. But even the young should learn that the 
strong, all through life and all over the world, ought to bear the 
burdens of the weak. This is, by the way, an antidote for too great 
pride on the part of the gifted child. A gifted mind or body has, 
therefore, an extra load to carry all through life. And because in- 
security and fear come very early I think children need to know 
and to believe through you that God is Love and is Eternal, and 
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that the only real security rests in the Truth. You have to believe 
that in order to say it convincingly. But if you believe it, you will 
need to say it in one way or another to children who have burdens 
and to whom trying experiences are coming. 

You are going to say, “How, on earth, with all we are called 
upon to do, are we going to add these things of which you speak?” 
My answer is that if you do them at all you will probably do so 
by applying the principles used by most wise mothers. When there 
is too much to do, tackle the most important things first. If you 


bear in mind there are certain things children need, and that those © 


come first, you aren’t going to be confused by these problems 
of the ethical foundations of behavior. These are first things and 
keep them in mind. If you keep them in mind, you will help 
children to do these first. When things are too thick at home re- 
member children have to be washed and be fed and be comforted. 
The second principle is like unto the first; learn to do several 
things at the same time. At home one is tubbed while another is 
combed, and a third is helped with his shoes. Learn to read your 
children as they learn to read their books. As the child reads, read 
the child; be alive to their needs and interpret their behavior 
through what they say and how they look as well as in what they 
are doing at the moment. 

And finally I think you will ask, “Why on earth should we 
do this? Why should not parents or church be responsible for at 
least some of these aspects of ethical conduct?” My answer is that 
home and church also have a part, but remember that from the 
first day a child attends school you have him for more waking 
hours of the day and for more days in the year than any other 
existing agency. Moreover, you have them captive; home and at 
least Protestant church do not. And finally, not only do you 
have them in time and space, but you have had the training to do 
this important and delicate task. In this area it is the public schools 


that have to be increasingly effective. So go with God, and may 


He guide and greatly uphold you. 
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How One School 
Read the Needs of the Slow Reader 


Mrs. GRACE GARRETSON 


Teacher in the Elementary School of Whittier, California 


The topic given us for today indicates that we are to discuss 
reading in relation to the slow learner. We will look at him as 
we find him in the middle grades. When a child reaches this level 
of school activity and still can not satisfactorily make meaning 
from the printed page, we renew our efforts to find some clue into 
his total make up that will enable us to help him find out how 
to use his own abilities. We know that unless we help him unlock 
the door to reading, a large share of our present day culture will 
be closed to him. We know that each failure in the reading ex- 
perience gives the child a cause for adding another stone in his 
protective wall of defense, a defense even against himself. Each 
year he finds it more difficult to accept what teachers are earnestly 
trying to give, and the door to learning closes tighter. Our search 
for means of help has brought out many patterns of teaching and 
many techniques and devices, some of which are effective. But 
we have continued to keep the weak reader in a group of weak 
readers. Does this practice perpetuate reading difficulties? If we 
don’t maintain such a group, then how shall we help him? 

The plan that is to be discussed today was used by several 
teachers in Whittier this last year. We call it “Self-Selection in 
Reading.” It is not a new idea. The idea has been discussed by 
many educators, and many experiments have been tried. We have 
worked with the idea that reading is a language PROCESS and 
not a language subject. We have made our reading time a learn- 
ing situation rather than just learning to read. We have tried to 
put into actual practice the belief that interest, purpose and in- 
dividual help will improve the reading abilities of all learners. 
Our results in a very short time have exceeded our expectations. 
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This program was not started for the slow learner specifically. 
It was started because we felt it held promise for all children. 
However, each teacher who has used the plan has found her slow 
or weak readers showing the greatest improvement. At any rate 
their improvement has been the most noticeable. When a child is 
allowed to use material of his own choosing, move at his own pace, 
in an atmosphere where how he moves is no longer public class- 
room concern, he relaxes his defenses and begins to feel the se- 
curity of accomplishment. With this emphasis, some children have 
dared to tackle reading situations far beyond their abilities and 
succeed in very satisfying ways. A child, for instance, who refused 
to work on a simple book, and the word study involved, exerted 
untold energies to follow a fourteen year old cowboy through an 
exciting experience with cattle rustlers. A child who reads some- 
thing because he wants to read it, and enjoys the reading, is on the 
way to getting meaning from that printed page. 

The program follows this pattern: A child may choose 
material that interests him. He may choose it because the pictures, 
the title, or some classmate’s reference to the book, attracted him. 
He may choose it because he is sure he can handle it, or because 
it looks short and he wants the feeling of satisfaction that comes 
with completing a book in a short time. He does not have to tell 
why he chooses the material, though he usually does sooner or 
later. He may read at his own speed. He may have individual help 
and thus not be classed with any group. He reports his work. He 
first decides how he will use the book, if he will read it all or just 
part of it, and how he intends to report it. He makes a record of 
the book and his intent of its use. If he changes his mind on either, 
he discusses the change and the reasons with his teacher and 
satisfactory adjustments are made. 

The procedure of work followed a general pattern in all 
rooms using the plan, but details were adjusted to fit personality 
differences and room limitations. Books were made available in a 
variety of ways. Some teachers grouped the books according to 
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subject and had the groups in different areas of the room, each 
group being labeled. Other teachers preferred to have several 
book centers for easy access but with all subjects and all reading 
difficulties found in each group. In this way there was no con- 
gestion at any time in the choice of books. With this second 
arrangement, while browsing, a child had the opportunity of 
being attracted to a type of reading he had not thought of before. 
Whatever the arrangement the necessity is to have a wide choice 
of books in all areas of interest and in a wide span of reading 
ability. 

Since a child was to be the one to determine what he would 
read, there was no teacher grouping on ability level. There were 
times when two or more children found they had chosen the 
same book and gathered to discuss the book, in some cases to read 
aloud to each other for a short time or to read aloud to each 
other the parts that most interested them. This led to the making 
of new friendships, an additional value. Occasionally a teacher 
used a sociogram to determine a group for some instructional 
work, reporting or discussing of books being read. It sometimes 
proved expedient for the teacher to gather around her the children 
having difficulty with the books they had chosen. Here she was 
readily available for words, or help over a rough spot even though 
each child was still doing his individual reading. This arrangement 
gave the teacher an added chance to record types of help needed 
in word attacks and word building. Each teacher grouped or not as 
she felt the need for help or encouragement. The definite point 
that was carried out by all was that there should be no grouping 
on the basis of ability. 

In the selection of books each child was allowed to browse. 
He could select a book, read a little, return it and try another. A 
limit of time to make final choices of the book he was to use, was 
established. He was then held to using the book he had chosen. 
Some readers knew immediately what they wanted to read and 
were eager to start. This included weak as well as strong readers. 
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Other children, unused to any kind of choosing, had a harder time. 
It was here that the teacher had a chance to help a child do some 
real thinking about himself, his interests, his capacities and his 
chances for growth in reading. With this chance to browse and 
discuss with his guide and helper, he discovered interests he didn’t 
realize he had. To children already interested in reading this was 
a most exciting adventure. They were thrilled to be allowed to 
make individual decisions and then to read unhampered or un- 
controlled. They soon finished their books and were back to repeat 
the process of choice. Some children showed surprising skill in 
reading which wasn’t apparent under normal group processes. If 
repeated choices occurred in the same field, the teacher suggested 
or requested that some other field or interest be pursued. There 
were few cases reported where this was necessary. Most children 
cooperated completely on the plan of the reading program, that 
all interest fields were available and after they had read one or two 
books in one area they should turn to another. 


At the beginning of the plan and from time to time it was 
discussed how books were to be used. Each time a child chose a 
book he would decide how he would use it, and he recorded the 
name of his book and his decision as to its use on a card in a card 
file box. In most cases the entire book was read. Sometimes a child 
preferred to read only one story from a collection of stories; or 
only the poems from a book containing different types of material. 
One child looked for animal stories. Reading was silent unless as 
before mentioned some children gathered to read to each other, 
or when a child chose a certain portion to read to the group or 
entire class when making a report of the book. When a particular 
story appealed as a good story for oral reading, the child requested 
that he be allowed to use that story on audience reading day. One 
interesting use of books in a group situation occurred when three 
boys who were very good friends, but were reading at very different 
levels, gathered to discuss their books. Each boy had chosen a book 


on his level of reading ability but all books were about horses. — 
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They shared their findings and incidentally they helped the slowest 
reader with many words. 

A teacher’s opportunity for individual help is enhanced. She 
learns to know the child in a friendly way not possible in a reading 
group. She becomes a guide and interested friend, not a teacher 
testing for information. The child becomes more relaxed in his 
reaction to teacher’s help for together they can discuss difficulties 
of some books, the way stories develop, or the ways books are 
written. She can check comprehension, observe type of book 
chosen and thus guide growth in tastes. A teacher can also learn 
more fully than any test results can give her, how much is really 
being accomplished. For children needing definite vocabulary 
building, the back side of the child’s card is a place for such a 
record that will direct her in her planning. Children were eager 
to read to their teacher a particular happening, a passage that to 
them was an interesting way of describing something, or a part 
that especially attracted their interest. Each child seemed eager 
to report on the books he liked. Many readers recorded new or 
interesting words they found. The times when the teacher gathered 
a group around her for ready help were valuable for individual 
help and a chance for her to be sure of the progress being made. 


The book reports followed many different patterns. A section 
or short story prepared for audience reading, a dramatization of a 
short story that three or four children had read and wished to 
report together; a drawing which was explained to the class; or a 
short oral review, are a few of the ways that were used for report- 
ing. Some science experiments were performed to show the class 
something learned on the reading hour. Some books seem to 
lend themselves best to written reviews. Oral reviews and written 
reviews were specially good forms to use quite often as they form 
the natural tie with all the language arts. To make written reviews 
the child asked for or looked up words he needed. In his oral 
reviews he used the new expressions and new words he had dis- 
covered. Each child kept a record of the ways in which he reported 
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each book. In this way he could see if he was using variations in 
his reporting program. Several children in the different rooms tried 
to see how many different ways they could use to report their 
reading. One teacher asked each child to use a card for each book 
read. On it they recorded the name of the book, the author, and 
wrote a short paragraph giving their reactions to the book, or a 
statement about the book, whatever he, the reader, felt would 
help some one else in his decision about reading that book. 
Several cards, of course, appeared for the popular books, some in 
favor and some not so favorable. This teacher reported that the 
cards were repeatedly read by other children who were ready to 
choose new materials. 


The outcomes of our short experiment have been many and 
extremely gratifying. With all of us the first noticeable outcome 
was an increased desire to read on the part of each child, regard- 
less of reading ability. There was a lengthening of the attention 
span in reading. This in itself demonstrated that purpose and 
personal interest lead to new accomplishments. There was a 
definite increase in word mastery by the slow learners. Increased 
self respect was very evident. The child who was allowed to per- 
form at his own level of ability without any comparison, found 
school work more interesting. He was no longer considered at the 
foot of the class. In his program the teacher expected no more than 
a child was capable of giving, which again removed a tension. 
The child who once felt isolated in reading began to discuss books 
with his friends and sometimes read with them. Self-esteem rose 
and he was off to new efforts. One very weak reader wanted to 
report to the entire class a book he had read and enjoyed. Consider- 
ing his ability and his previous antagonisms, this was a real 
accomplishment. He gave the name of the book, the author and 
illustrator, showed two illustrations and related one exciting event. 
He also spoke of the length of the book and then finished with this 
remark, “It’s a book anyone in this class can read, I’m sure, and I 
recommend it to you because it’s very interesting.” His eagerness 
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to find another book was testimony to the increased self-esteem he 
had gained by completing and having the opportunity of recom- 
mending a book to the class. In addition to this, the type of book 
he chose indicated he was increasing in his understanding of words 
and phrases. As each child repeatedly was allowed to choose and 
his choice for himself was accepted, as he found he could determine 
his method of reporting, he sensed the fact that he was being 
trusted. It was expected of him that he would learn at his own 
speed and that expectation, without any dictation, gave him an 
inner confidence and a determination to meet trust. 

This program gave each child the chance to develop in a 
wider way. As he formed a purpose of his own for his reading 
and then carried out his plan, he realized the good and the bad in 
his own procedures. In helping the weak reader to select books he 
could handle, even though he needed much help, then giving him 
the help and encouragement to complete the task, the teacher 
helped him also to progress toward the independence he needed. 
A child who has difficulty often objects to the book you choose for 
study as a “baby book, too easy,” even though the words are be- 
yond his knowledge. But left to his own choice he may do as did 
one of my boys. When George had made sure I really meant he 
could read whatever he chose, absolutely anything in the room he 
wanted, he flew for the book he had previously objected to work- 
ing on because he felt it was too easy. “Now,” he said, “I’ll read 
this today—I know I can finish it this afternoon.” 

Without exception more reading was done by each individual 
child than had been done before—even on the part of the excep- 
tionally weak reader, and there was much more pleasure afforded 
all readers. Desire to read was increased because the material was 
to their own liking and of their own choosing. They became more 
discriminating about the books. They were anxious to share some- 
thing new so they seemed to feel that each time they should share 
their accomplishments in a new way. 

All of us who worked felt that the alert child who had 
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capacities and desired to advance could and did grow without 
feeling retarded, and also that the child who previously had 
worked to try to keep up, relaxed and was more comfortable in 
his work. Sometimes the child is capable, but when contrasting 
himself with others in his old reading group, feels they are so much 
better than he that he develops feelings of inferiority that inhibit 
his real ability. 

As children were given opportunity to explore and read 
about things that interested them, they also discovered there were 
many things to read about and interests grew. A report of a book 
enjoyed by one reader stimulated others to want to read the same 
book. This occurred several times when the child, while browsing, 
was sure he didn’t want to read the book which he later found 
very engaging. 

We felt that this type of teaching would carry over into life 
situations. When a child dislikes his reading experiences at school 
he is certainly less likely to seek reading for leisure time activity. 
But a child who has been happy in his reading, has learned to 
choose satisfactorily from many books and has discovered he enjoys 
certain kinds of reading, is going to wish to continue the pleasur- 
able experience. We had many children ask about library cards, 
or the possibility of borrowing school books for summer reading. 

We all found that discipline relaxed. Interested children 
are happy and busy. The reading hour was quiet because there was 
no reading group working orally; there was no changing of 
groups with the attendant interruption of attention. 

Some of the teacher’s opportunities with individuals have 
been mentioned along the way. This aspect of the plan seemed 
tremendous to me. When you discuss a common interest with a 
child and he finds you have honestly enjoyed the same book, you 
erase school room tensions and forge a friendship that becomes 
invaluable. You let him brief the plot for you, you listen to him 
present his personal opinion, you discuss the humor, the exag- 


gerations, the clear word pictures or the convincing way a book - 
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is written. The book is the interest, not any probing or testing and 
the child is relaxed and interested. There is opportunity for you 
to lead a child into judgments and evaluations as you discuss 
characters or incidents of the book. Children enjoy comparing 
stories and books by the same author or books of similar topics 
written by different authors. As for the struggling reader, you have 
no misunderstanding of his needs with this personal approach. 
You realize his strengths and weaknesses and can much more 
quickly discover the techniques that will help him develop his 
own abilities. As you discuss his story, you make note of the areas 
in which you will help him later in his reading problems. You can 
help him clarify sequences or important details, and have him 
read aloud to you some section. You can help him attain the atti- 
tude that what he thinks about a book is important. His compar- 
isons and evaluations will have a bearing on his future reading. 
When he reviews a book to a group or to the entire class he may 
interest some one else in that book. What a boost to personal 
satisfaction that experience is to one who has been slow! 


I have reported the work done by 4th, 5th and 6th grade 
teachers who have used the program. It was also used on the 2nd 
grade level with very significant results. Selection and reading 
were individual. The teacher worked always with groups around 
her for ready help. These groups were friendship groups and varied 
through the year. Each child read some of his book to the teacher, 
she visited with him about his book and kept all of her records on 
individual cards for each child. Reports were given at circle time 
when all were ready to listen. 

Getting meaning from the symbols on the printed page 
is only a part of the total reading. But it is the part with which 
teachers wrestle year after year. Teaching reading is again only 
part of our daily task. The heart of all teaching is to help each 
child in his life problems of fitting into the society in which he 
finds himself. Self selection reading opens vistas to a teacher in 
child understanding that are limited only by her own vision. The 
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social implications are numerous. Through it all, the total class 
plans together on certain problems, small groups work together 
at times with never the same exact membership and sometimes 
it is teacher and child alone. As the weak reader develops inner 
confidence, receives help where he needs help and encouragement 
devoid of any ridicule, all the walls of self defense seem to crumble 
and he settles into his own stride and accomplishments. 

It is impossible to mention all the ramifications. To do so 
would be to report the contacts with each child. This is an in- 
dividualized program and while it increases work for the teacher, 
the visible progress and interest of each child is exceedingly heart- 
warming. A teacher needs more than ever to study each child—his 
background, his peer group relationships, his attitudes about him- 
self, in fact, his whole problem. This program gives her a better 
chance at that study since she works with him alone. It may be that 
fear is holding him back and she needs to help him find some- 
thing he can do well and strengthen his courage. It seems perfectly 
clear that curtailment of reading is tied up with many personality 
factors; pressure from home, too difficult books, competition with 
peers and the resultant inferiority feelings of constant failure. In 
personal contact teaching, the teacher learns many things that give 
her the clues for helping. It is a different approach. We know that 
we need to combine some of the old routines with the new. Un- 
doubtedly we need to follow our clues to individual word needs 
with the proper developmental help. But our experiment has 
proved to those of us who have used it, that comfortable working 
conditions, adequate individual help and the realization that each 
child has a rhythm of his own in learning, are more important 
tools than formal techniques. 
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Helping Older Children to 
Read Themselves as Valuable 


DOROTHY HOSKINS SMITH 


Lecturer, Claremont Graduate School; 
Formerly Director Remotivation Therapy, 
Stockton State Hospital Pilot Study 


I was asked to take the findings of several years of work in 
a program called remotivation therapy designed for mental 
hospitals, and make those findings available to the classroom 
teacher, particularly to the teacher at the secondary level. Most 
of what I have to say applies to anyone who has any relationship 
with young people. In the briefest possible way I hope to tell you 
about the program and then apply it to the work of each one of us 
who is concerned with the classroom. 


In remotivation therapy our approach is to activate or to 
reactivate the unwounded areas in the personalities confronting 
us. We all know that the school systems, as well as the world 
outside the schools, contain a good many people, including 
children, who have perfectly legitimate psychological, or psycho- 
somatic, wounds from one cause or another. There are many un- 
avoidable problems, disasters, and difficulties in human life, as we 
all know, and the teacher is sometimes confronted with the end 
product of these. She is not equipped to diagnose or specifically 
to remedy these wounded areas, but her own motivations, her 
training, and her classroom situation give her an unequalled 
opportunity to help any child activate his unwounded areas, and 
so help him to manage his weunds, and his life as a whole, quite 
differently and far better than before. Let us use for a moment the 
analogy of a wheel. Some of the spokes are slightly damaged, 
some are broken, perhaps some are missing. In this therapy we 
put our emphasis on the spokes that are sound, or most nearly so, 
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we reinforce these, and we get the wheel moving, even if ever so exa 
slowly, in a total motion forward. tior 
If you wish to use the Freudian idiom, you might say that and 
we afe attempting to recondition the ego. You will remember a SX 
from your studies that in the Freudian analysis of the human fate Ho 
we carry around with us the id, the superego, and the ego. The id 
as you recall represents the great instinctive drives. If you see a whi 
dangerous animal coming at you, you will do your best to prevent war 
any closer meeting with the unattractive creature: the id fre- | deal 
quently will take over rather well in that type of situation. Most | resp 
of us agree readily enough that most people also have a superego, unv 
or a total of that which has been suggested to them, or which they hos} 
have suggested into themselves, from various elements in their cata 
environment, of which parental influence is one. Then we have idio: 
what I think offers a great hope in educational matters, we have The 
the ego, which in some Freudian literature boils down to the kind 
choosing self, the self that out of these drives on the one hand, that 
and the superego’s suggestions from our environment on the this 
other, chooses some form of activity and behavior from one try 
moment to the next. That choosing self is what we are trying to tole: 
reach in remotivation therapy. patie 
Let us turn to another and better-known idiom. There is a arou 
Biblical injunction which is perhaps the greatest idiom in which Som 
to shape the goal of what we are attempting to do. To love one’s get. 
neighbor as oneself, is a subtle and complete directive. Notice that clim 
it isn’t, “Love thy neighbor,” but that it is, “Love thy neighbor as whe 
thyself.” A personality unable to value himself is unable to value mov 
others. The equation expressed in this injunction is complete. No respi 
psychiatrist could improve upon it. To value others, even to see own 
others, you have to break the egocentric shell. In any kind of moti- resp 
vation that a teacher accomplishes in the classroom, he is mate 
reawakening that value of the self which the disturbed child has a sir 
lost, and which he has tried to replace with all sorts of makeshifts respc 


by which he enables himself to devalue others through hostility, 
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sO exaggerated vanity, and the like. The teacher, like the remotiva- 
tion therapist, is engaged in unlocking that tight egocentric self, 
at and in releasing a more perceptive self that can be invited out into 
er a somewhat more sunlit relation with its self, and with others. 
te How is this done? 
id In our therapy we are engaged in a group situation through 
a which we invite our patients’ attention, interests, and activity out- 
nt ward to the world. It is the responsibility of the medical staff to 
re- | deal directly with the wounded area of these patients. It is our 
st responsibility to attempt to reach and bring into expression their 
10, unwounded selves. I will give you an illustration from a veterans’ 
ey hospital in which I was given opportunity to use this therapy in a 
cif catatonic ward. As most of you know, catatonics in a layman’s 
ve idiom are people who are trying to resign from the human race. 
ve They express extreme withdrawal in every possible way from any 
he kind of communication with humanity. Some of them feel like 
id, that for reasons we may sympathize with, but whatever the causes, 
he this behavior is not considered productive in our culture, and we 
ne try to help these people to find some other kind of behavior 
to tolerable to them. In this case I went into a ward in which 
patients in various stages of withdrawal had distributed themselves 
sa around the room. Some were curled up in corners, head in arms. 
ich Some were as close to getting under the furniture as they could 
e’s get. The therapist’s first action in such a situation is to set up a 
hat climate of acceptance. Now these men didn’t care in the least 
as whether they were accepted or not, but we cared. So the therapist 
lue moves around saying a word or so to each patient whether he 
No responds or not. We condition ourselves, of course, against our 
see ~ own “like breeds like” responses. If we get a negative or hostile 
Oti- response, we do not respond to that with negative or hostile 
is material or we would be embarking on a useless circle. We use 
has a simple, friendly greeting to each person, and if there is no 
ifts response we move on to the next person without any effect of 


urging, coaxing, or of annoyance. Perhaps we kneel down in the 
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corner beside a man who is curled up like a hedgehog. Perhaps we 
say, “My name is Dorothy Smith. What’s yours?” Perhaps he 
answers and perhaps he doesn’t. When that therapy circuit of the 
room is complete, what have we done? We have set up some 
beginnings of acceptance, on both sides, of the role of friendly 
fellow-learner in a learning situation. 

The next thing we do will please some of these speech 
specialists who are here in the conference this morning. The next 
thing we do is to read poetry. We read poetry aloud. What is more 
to the point, therapeutically, the patients read aloud. Perhaps we 
precede the reading with a few casual words about the poet or the 
poem or both, whether or not our audience appears to be 
listening. Then we pick up a book and begin to read. Vachel 
Lindsay’s “Santa Fé Trail” comes to my mind as one we have used 
in hundreds of hours in this work. We walk around that circle of 
patients and we read poetry as slowly, clearly, expressively as we 
can. When we have read two or three stanzas or the whole poem 
depending upon the climate of things in that ward that morning, 
perhaps we'll stop and say, “Well, where is Santa Fé, anyway? 
Does anybody know?” And quite often someone will uncurl him- 
self long enough to say, in effect, “You poor dope, you don’t even 
know that Santa Fé is in New Mexico!” In other words, we are 
using what any elementary teacher has at her fingertips, a tech- 
nique of questions specific in nature, based on the reading, and 
well within the realm of objective information. In this area, this 
unwounded area, the patient can respond without pain, and even 
with satisfaction. We go on through the poem with these little 
questions. “Who was that chap that sailed into San Diego Bay 
in 1542? Does anybody happen to know?” And an occasional 
westerner will come out of the depths and tell you, “Cabrillo,” 
and go right back to communing with his private devil. But he 
has come out for that length of time, and if you are skillful and 
persistent he will emerge oftener, and for longer periods of time, 


as the classes continue. By the time we have run out of questions, ' 
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it’s about time to say, “Well, my voice is getting tired (and believe 
me this is probably true by that time in a large ward). Mr. X, 
you won’t mind beginning here about the middle of the page for 
us.” Before that man knows it, he is often scrambling into a 
sitting or standing position, and reading aloud. Notice that you 
have not ordered him to read, nor have you asked him if he wants 
to read. Obviously if he really doesn’t want to read, nobody can 
make him and you don’t raise the issue. Everybody, all around the 
circle, is given the invitation to read. If you happen to see some- 
body under the furniture you get down on your knees and call in. 
there and say, “Would you read this stanza for us? My voice is 
tired.” You would be surprised at how often the man under the 
furniture seems to think, “Well, after all, the poor thing,” and 
crawls out to read better than you have been doing. 

When everybody’s had a chance to read, we take up The 
World We Live In. Personally I like to use a globe, maps, 
pictures, anything that refers as graphically as possible to the 
world outside the hospital. We talk about the world from a 


standpoint that is a matter of balance between the therapist’s 
knowledge and information, and the kind of group he is working 
with. Questions are again of the essence of this challenge. Any 
teacher could take over at this point, because the world we live 
in is the substance of the training and material that the teacher 
has at his command. 


In our next step we are getting a little closer to challenging 
the aptitudes and interests of our group. We call this The Work 
of the World. Let us assume that we have been talking about 
Australia in the previous step, discussing its history, or its climate, 
or its population. Now we are going to talk about what people 
work at in Australia. Then we move in with such a question as, 
“What kind of work has any of us done?” and the therapist is 
instructed to start the ball rolling with a brief reference to some 
kind of work he has done other than hospital work. Then some- 
one will stand up and say something like this, as a man did in a 
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New Jersey hospital, “Well, for a long while I took care of bees.” 
Then we all sit there and learn about bee-keeping. Or marine 
engine repair. Or carpentry. Or selling. Or running a grocery 
store in a crowded area in a big city. Each person in turn is invited 
to talk about work. He doesn’t have to talk about his own job; 
it may have been job trouble that brought him in there. But many 
men patients talk about jobs, about work, about the productive 
picture in their city, with satisfaction. 


In our last step we make appreciative mention of the con- 
tribution of everyone who has read or discussed that day. We 
compliment and so recognize the perceptive, productive self that 
has emerged if only briefly. We all value recognition, and the 
wounded personality is in particular need of it. And if it is appro- 
priate, some mention of the next meeting is made, and plans are 
discussed. 

We are challenging the individual to use all those unused 
potentials, often lying there as undamaged as they ever were. We 
are challenging the unwounded areas and just look at what they 
are. The unwounded areas are what make men human: we are 
inviting each man’s memory, not of his troubles, but of the great 
objective world; we are inviting his reasoning powers, his speech 
powers, and saying to him in effect, “Come on out and let’s talk 
together about the world.” We are giving him something to value 
himself about. In semantic terms we are surrounding him with 
symbols and images of “specific referents” that are satisfactory in 
his frame of reference, and which stimulate him to use symbols 
of his own to continue the satisfactions of the expressive experience. 

Let’s turn and see what these five steps hold for our use in 
the classroom, converted into terms of classroom procedure. Each 
one of you will be able to think out your own words, your own 
approach, your own adaptations. You are experienced people with 
all kinds of knowledge and skills of your own. Many of you 
already have superb techniques for establishing a climate of 


acceptance, although you may not use that label. This step is’ 
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essential in therapy, and it is essential in the classroom. Let us 
notice that it begins with your acceptance of yourself as a friendly 
member of that particular group, in that particular place, at that 
particular time. 


In your second step you are going to make a link between 
the child and the objective world. To do this you may use the 
wealth of materials connected with the particular subject or 
group of subjects that you are trained to teach: Each does it a 
little differently, but if this step, which Dr. Theodore Perkins 
calls “the romance of the subject” is faithfully included, the rest 
of that class hour is a better story. Perhaps you recall the brief 
answer cabled from Oxford in wartime in reply to a lengthy 
questionnaire about the qualifications of a good teacher. “A 
good teacher knows his subject, loves his subject, and is able and 
willing to communicate this knowledge and this love to others.” 
To communicate the love of a subject is precisely what you’re 
asked to do in adapting the second step of this approach. 

In your third step in the classroom, you are putting into 
practical working use the skills or knowledge which are your 
objective. Individual application, individual work, is the very 
core of our efforts. You have not so much told your class what to 
do as you have made them realize what they want to do. As a 
fourth step, let us consider the relevance to the particular student of 
what has been learned. A child of almost any age enjoys having 
a little journal of his own, a cosier idea than anything called 
evaluation, in which he can jot down perhaps a few sentences a 
day. He is staking out beachheads in the understanding of the 
world, and if you encourage him to “realize through expression,” 
you are helping him grasp, with his own intellect and imagination, 
the realities and the possibilities of living. 

Appreciation is as welcome in a classroom as in a hospital 
or as in a drawing-room or as in a workroom. With it there should 
go some element of planning, some sense of continuity concerning 
tomorrow, next week, or whenever. Children, like all of us, enjoy 
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moving along in a satisfying continuum of development. This 
very continuum, let us remind ourselves, includes variety, what 
Alfred Whitehead calls the principle of rhythm in learning. 

I should like to conclude by saying that remotivation therapy, 
adapted by a teacher in his classroom, should actively help the 
older child to read himself in his world more discriminatingly. 
Such an approach helps the child form a self-image that invites his 
self-creation and his relating of that self to others in a learning— 
and playing—context. If as a teacher you help a child find his 
heritage of awareness and of value, you are giving him the where- 
withal to deal more effectively with his wounded areas if any, and 
to operate freely from the reservoirs of power awaiting him in his 
unwounded areas. 

Until we release those areas, the spirit of man, in John 
Donne’s words, “like a great Prince in prison lies.” I think the 
classroom teacher, knowing and valuing his subject, knowing and 
valuing children, has a magnificent opportunity to liberate that 


Prince, and to invite him out into the great world and the 
productive life. 
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Reading for the Apprentice Citizen 


W. DONALD FLETCHER 


Coro Foundation, San Francisco 


I owe the honor and pleasure of being here to somewhat 
fortuitous circumstances. In November of last fall, I happened 
to attend a conference at Yosemite where I met the Director of 
this conference and was exposed to the charm of his humor and 
the originality of his thinking. 

When Dr. Spencer first began telling me of this different 
concept of reading, I frankly suspected that he was testing out his 
humor on me. But I soon discovered myself becoming intrigued 
by the idea that reading was a continuous observing and interpret- 
ing of all the signs around us. So, here I am at this interesting 
Claremont Reading Conference. 


We Americans have become the most mobile of people— 
constantly going by auto, train, plane or boat somewhere. In 
this traveling, we do the kind of reading which knits us together. 
We see the great farming areas, the huge industrial plants, the 
inspiring buildings in the many great cities, the millions of well 
dressed busy people—and all the other aspects of life in the 
United States, 1954. This penetrates into our being and enhances 
our love and respect for our country. 


In spite of this magnificent munificence, to use a grandilo- 
quent phrase, there are definitely flies in the ointment of which 
we are all conscious and about which we worry. To glance thru 
any metropolitan newspaper is enough to alarm anyone and I 
am sure each of us has experienced this. On closer analysis, we 
can find that perhaps most of those problems are not individual 
affairs tho they may involve individuals, but they pertain to our 
society—whether juvenile delinquency, glut of farm products, 
traffic congestion, corruption in public office, intransigence of 
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foreign powers, or atomic threats of destruction. To repeat the 
point, these problems are largely problems above and beyond 
the scope of any single individual. They are problems of our 
society, of our civilization. 

To the question: How can problems of this scope be solved? 
I suggest that we look to other fields where major achievements 
have taken place. For example, the entire industrial revolution 
marks the increased ability of society to deal with its environment. 
I believe by the same token that we, as a people, can develop 
more productive, more intelligent ways of reading—thinking— 
acting in the political-social realm. Thus the underlying premise 
of my topic today is that a shift in the way we, as citizens, read 
public affairs is worth the effort, that by making this shift, our 
government, our men in public affairs will be able to render better 
service to the American people and to our form of society. 

Over the past years with Coro Foundation, I have worked 
with public officials, business executives, labor representatives, 
professors in colleges, teachers in public schools, college students, 
trainees for public life, civic leaders and other assorted citizens. I 
have observed that most of us spend so much time in the trees, 
in the maze of immediate objectives. But here at this conference, 
in considering citizenship, let us back away and attempt to get 
a larger perspective. I propose that we view citizenship as a form of 
behavior, and suggest that first of all, we inquire into its genealogy, 
so to speak. 

In our traveling we Americans are sometimes surprised to 
discover that other people have ideas about democracy, justice, 
equality, the pursuit of happiness, self-government and so on. We 
find that we are members of a great society, and that we share 
common traditions and experiences which literally mold our 
thinking and our attitudes. By reason of this molding, we readily 
understand the life of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians, 
Germans or Scandinavians, and we have governmental-political 
problems very much in common. There is a vastness and a history 
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here of cultural development. No single individual can materially 
affect its stream, although he may provide a point of departure. 

However, this Western culture contains a quick-triggered 
explosiveness, an intellectual-religious yeast which continuously 
bubbles and boils. Repeatedly individuals have broken loose from 
molds in religion, in politics, in economics, in social concepts, in 
cultural frameworks, to assert the truth and the strength of their 
private views. So many groups have claimed “divine right.” In 
the same light, when any group of citizens attempts to get together 
and to discuss something, disputes easily arise and endless argu- 
ments ensue. Haven’t most of you participated in those? And, as 
part and parcel of this, it is small wonder that college classes can 
and have spent the entire quarter trying to ascertain the meaning, 
the scope, and the function of citizenship. 

Therefore my first point is that as a people, as citizens, we 
are deeply bound by and conditioned by our cultural heritages—of 
which this emphasis on dynamic individualism has important 
political implications. 

Now let us look at a different major factor which orients our 
behavior as citizens. Governing in our culture acts as a central 
integrating agency, not as a dispersing agency. 

For a moment let us look at the way children are governed 
by parents in the homes in England, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and compare what we read there 
with what we can read in homes in this country, Canada or 
Australia. We will not be too surprised to find similarities in the 
techniques used, in the attitudes, in the responses and the reactions. 
Further, are not those same attributes repeated in the next genera- 
tions? And, are they not demonstrated when those children grow 
up to be adults and hold positions of authority and responsibility? 


Observe carefully what we are reading. Little Johnny obeys 
tules and commands because he is trained to do so; because we 
as adults believe in this manner of governing. In turn, laws and 
orders are enacted to bring about our behavior in ways which 
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society wants. There is a reciprocity of action going on all the 
time. If we as a people neither understood nor agreed to all this 
paraphernalia, then governing as we now know it, would not 
function in the Western culture—whether in a benevolent 
monarchy, a tyrannical dictatorship, or in a democracy. In this 
reciprocal functioning between citizens and government, the 
governing is a central intelligence (whether on a local, state, 
national or international level) which gives direction and main- 
tains law and order. 

On viewing the behavior of citizens, a visiting political scien- 
tist from Mars might say: “Isn’t it amazing? These people are part 
of a giant tug of war, continuously being forced apart by an intel- 
lectual freedom and individualism, continuously being pulled 
together by their governing behavior processes. It is true that much 
is accomplished by talented individuals. But, I wonder what will 
enable them to achieve a greater political integrity and a group 
sanity?” 

There is a delightful story and song entitled “The Emperor's 
New Clothes” about an emperor who was hoodwinked by a 
tailor using invisible thread and sewing an invisible suit of clothes. 
It was the most wonderful suit of clothes in the world, and every- 
one said: “Oh, what a wonderful, amazing suit of clothes,” 
whereas they could see nothing on him at all—but nothing. 
Possibly some politicians use the same line when they proclaim: 
“I am staunch, fearless and atomic. Elect me.” Certainly there is 
much hocus-pocus in the political-public affairs arena. 

Now, as a group of citizens, let’s get into this arena, by 
going directly to where the action goes on and see what we can 
read. Suppose we visit a superior court judge. In working with 
trainees going into public affairs, I sometimes find it more effective 
to speak as if I were the official involved. So with your permission, 
may I speak for this judge: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to meet with you 


today. Before we get into the details, may I make a few personal. 
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comments. Many citizens seem to have a stereotyped picture of 
what justice and court proceedings should be like. 

“I urge that if you people wish to read our institutions at 
work, that you also read their history. Now and then a domestic 
relations case, a contract case, or a probate matter will cause me 
to think back over the long history of Anglo-American juris- 
prudence. I can see how tediously and solidly our legal system has 
been constructed. I know that as long as lawyers follow the rules 
of the game and play fair in advancing their arguments, then our 
system will work. But it also takes a citizenry who realize that 
judges must be able and free from political pressures. 

“Some citizens overlook the fact that judges are human 
beings who differ just as much as any other group of humans. 
Never forget to read as ably as you can the men who administer 
the judicial system. For example, I particularly observe—their 
dress, dignity, courtesy and attitudes. In contrast, I notice that the 
interest of citizens in the outcome of an issue often causes them 
to ignore the men and machinery who make the decisions. Rather 
a dangerous oversight. 

“From discussions with members of Grand Juries I have come 
to believe that today’s citizens would be more willing and able 
to work for the common welfare if they had obtained a more 
realistic reading of public affairs when they were younger. 
Certainly judges are interested in having future citizens appreciate 
the meaning of an independent judiciary and the kind of work 
which the courts perform.” 

Such might be the statements of a composite judge, whom I 
have portrayed. Most likely a graduate of a California law school, 
he probably practiced law for a period, had some political exper- 
ience, and knows a good many lawyers and judges. Though called 
upon for speeches before civic groups, he may not feel in close 
contact with the public. He somewhat dislikes taking time out 
from his work to campaign for office. In fact, he may question the 
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advisability of judges campaigning, believing that the dignity and 
independence of the judiciary is not well served thereby. 

Reading judges from an industrial or human relations point 
of view, we can summarize that they desire to be measured for 
the task which they perform, and protected as part of an independ- 
ent judiciary. Query: If citizens generally extended that kind of 
reading and understanding, to what degree would it induce more 
able men to aspire to the bench? 

Turning to the field of public administration, the following 
seems to be a reasonable statement. Just as a doctor is trained to 
read the medical symptoms and clues, just as a farmer learns to 
read the signs in farming, so we as citizens need to learn how to 
read the signs pertaining to good or poor administration. If we 
had that capacity, perhaps many a community would not have 
poor pavement, neglected sewers, run-down public buildings, 
haphazard development of industrial and residential sites, or 
abuse of public employees, and so on. Because it seems more direct, 
I should like to utter the words of an administrative public 
official. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, my job is easy to read and evaluate if 
you know what to look for. Whether I am a police chief, director 
of public health department, superintendent of schools, or the 
head of civil service, I have a job which is something like that of 
a housekeeper. My job is to keep a department running in good 
shape so that it will do the work for which it has been created and 
established. 

“Here are some tools I suggest you use in reading. First, is 
my department overworked? Is it carrying a bigger load than it 
can do well? In this reading, what signs would you people look 
for? I am sure each of you has been overworked, has carried more 
than you should, and you know in general how it affects you and 
what you are doing. 

“Secondly, as a housekeeper, do I appear to have done the 


necessary planning and laying out of my work so I will be able ' 
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to do the job? In other words, how well designed is my operation 
to carry out and handle this load of work which my office must do? 
Again, as practical people I am sure that you have some good 
ideas of what to look for, and how to read what you find. 

“Thirdly, every housekeeper knows the importance of good 
machinery, of good help, of having the right kind of assistance 
in doing the work. So, it is your job to ask me the kind of questions 
to satisfy yourselves whether or not I as a public administrator 
have the quality and efficiency of working parts in my housekeep- 
ing system. If, in your reading, you determine that I do not have 
those standards, then you are qualified to rate me down. 

“The fourth key to reading a housekeeper is strictly subjective 
but possibly the quickest test. Each of you have been in homes 
which fairly radiate friendliness and good taste. By the same token, 
when I visit other public offices, I am at once interested in reading 
what signs I can to determine the morale of those offices. If that 
spirit, as seen in the employees, in the executives, in the atmosphere 
itself, is strong and healthy, then I feel reasonably certain that I 


am in a very well run public office. It is one of the greatest pleas- 
ures which I can experience to come into such an office. 


“From time to time, I meet with citizen groups who are in- 
terested in better government. With all due respect to their 
sincerity and their intelligence, they seem to waste so much time. 
As a group of individuals, they seldom focus their attention on the 
key factors but instead get involved in tangles of details and into 
arguments on more or less theoretical ideas. In great contrast are 
those citizen committees who have had practical experience in 
public life and who do know what to read and how to evaluate.” 

Here, I have been portraying a typical administrator whose 
main interest is his job. To use a well worn phrase, he has given 
“the best years of his life” to public service. He has experienced 
many disappointments as he has witnessed what goes on in the 
public realm. He knows that our governmental system is so vast 
and interconnected that there is no “cure-all.” However, as a gen- 
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eral rule, he is neither a pessimist nor a defeatist. He is more than 
willing to continue giving his best, and he will welcome and 
appreciate a better public understanding of the problems of public 
administration. You can count on his cooperation if you desire to 
learn to read how his office runs and how he personally conducts 
his work. 

Now we shall enter into the realm of magic. Consider, for 
example, the paradoxical wisdom of Henry Adams, who said: 
“Practical politics consists of ignoring the facts.” Who among 
those who are here today is willing to stand up and give an 
absolute and final definition of politics? Have you ever looked 
into a large dictionary and attempted to obtain one clear-cut 
meaning? I strongly doubt if that is possible. In fact, politics has 
a variety of meanings. 

I am going to talk about politicians and about legislators. 
But first, I should like to talk about fear—fear as probably each 
of us has experienced it. Is there one among us who has not felt 
fear when we wait to hear what the dentist says, what the doctor 
says? Don’t we have the same kind of fear when we wait to hear 
what the banker may say, the lawyer, the contractor—or the 
judge? We are afraid of what might be said; afraid that maybe 
we will not be able to cope with that judgment or prediction or 
directive. We hope that mercy or luck or fate will be with us. We 
realize while we wait that the decision is out of our hands—at 
least for the time being-—and we fear. 

I start off with this negative, unpleasant thing called fear 
because this element figures strongly in our political behavior. 
Groups organize for defensive reasons and spend huge sums to 
bring pressure—pressure, a threat of something upon those who 
are to be influenced. Candidates accuse their opponents and warn 
the public against those opponents. Editors and commentators 
fill this area with dire forecasts. In fact, is there anyone in our 
culture who does not point out things to fear? Who does not 
warn the public? 
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Let us pause a moment; let us take it easy as we approach this 
uneasy territory. First of all, there are dangers, a great deal to be 
careful about. Second, the capacity for fear seems to be built 
into us so that we can survive. But the critical question is this: 
How ably do we handle ourselves while under the threat or in- 
fluence of fear? Having known a number of able legislator- 
politicians, I should like to synthesize and to express what I con- 
sider their firm, sound opinion. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I know of no easy way to read and 
to understand the political realm. Much of my own experience 
seems rather contradictory. Things I work the hardest for and 
believe in the most may be defeated, while things in which I take 
but a passing interest may have great value in the eyes of others 
and become laws. Further, the political opinions of others, whether 
I read them in books or hear them stated, offer relatively little 
consistency, and apparently relate to no fundamental theory. 
Nor have I been able to detect or to use what might be said to be 
basic principles, such as laymen such as myself believe to exist 
in the scientific realm. 


“As you realize, a legislator-politician must work with all 
those who appear and represent public interests whether those 
individuals be the finest or worst specimens of human beings. So 
consciously or not, I must be able to read and to determine the 
degree of integrity, ability and courage of the other fellow, regard- 
less of his title or his interest. 


“The next time you happen to see and hear someone on 
TV expressing himself on a public issue, suppose you put your- 
self in the position of a legislator-politician. Ask yourself: Does 
the spokesman seem to know the factual background? Is he ex- 
treme or moderate? Does he make accusations and call names 
with little provocation? Is he seeking to get his audience aroused to 
a fever pitch? Do you like his tone of voice? His attitudes? His 
manner towards others? Could you depend upon his judgment 
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and recommendations? Does he represent accurately and com- 
petently the group who sponsors him? 

“To be able to trust to a high degree the man who is urging 
his point of view on a public issue establishes a basis of confidence 
which does much to lessen the suspicion and the doubt which so 
plagues this field. So I suggest that the emphasis of your reading 
be directed toward the manner in which public spokesmen seek 
to influence the course of events. 

“A parrot can be trained to say: ‘I am for ABC. (or) I am 
honest—vote for me.’ Instead of being too concerned about the 
stand of a given person, try to detect whether his stand on any- 
thing is worth while considering. This may seem harsh, but it 
bears directly on whether people can have confidence in their 
representatives. I suggest this type of reading will help citizens cut 
through some of the magic, through some of the confusing propa- 
ganda which pours out during campaign periods. Thank you.” 

In the foregoing I have been telling a story on behalf of men 
in public life. I am urging a more intelligent reading in the 
political, public affairs realm. My plea is that the men in public 
life receive the kind of reading and treatment which citizens 
would wish for themselves if they were in public life. Isn’t this 
basic if our governmental-political system is to function soundly? 

Possibly some would say: “Obviously what is needed is a 
good public relations program for public officials.” By way of 
answer, although small in percentage, a lot of public money is 
being spent on public relations programs. In general, however, 
these programs do not bear down on the factors brought out in 
my remarks. Further, there is considerable public resistance which 
causes many public relations programs to be turned down. 


It may be helpful to suggest an analogy. Consider what the 
parents of a vigorous, boisterous, somewhat unruly family have 
to face. Each individual child constantly asserts his own rights, 
his own claims, and just as constantly bumps into his brothers and 
sisters. To degrees, the children accept authority, direction and 
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support from the parents but there is constant pressure and an 
uneasy equilibrium. Our own nation has gone through a somewhat 
similar history—with government in the position of the parents. 

Moreover, this picture is complicated by the fact that we 
sovereign people sometimes look down upon our officials as “serv- 
ants” and give them but slight respect and attention. We have 
much growing up to do if we are to exercise this sovereignty 
intelligently. 

Therefore, this method of reading as used by the Claremont 
Reading Conference offers promise. It is a challenging usage; it 
implies survival: to be able to focus attention on meaningful 
characteristics of the action going on around us, to be able to 
predict what is likely to happen, and to be able to work more 
effectively with our associates. In this kind of reading, I am not 
a passive spectator. I am reading for a purpose, to gain an intel- 
lectual content, to develop a point of view. I feel a responsibility 
for the values coming to me. All this is basic to self-governing 
processes, reading and thinking for oneself and participating as a 
citizen. 

Whether the adage that an old dog cannot be taught new 
tricks applies to citizens I don’t know. But certainly most of us 
have our well established attitudes, our points of view, and our 
daily routines. Above all, we have so much on our mind that we 
are not likely to take on a new kind of reading. 

So my subject is entitled Reading for the Apprentice Citizen. 
This type of reading can be learned by children of the 7th grades 
and higher. Teachers who have shown their students how to read 
in this manner notice an effect upon the perspectives and attitudes 
of these future citizens. We of Coro Foundation have had quite 
pleasing reports from the teachers. 


Over the years in the past, teachers, concerned with teaching 
citizenship as a practical duty, have run into a vagueness, an 
emptiness in the various phrases and slogans. Specifically what is 
meant by the exhortation that a good citizen should know the 
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facts? Even the slightest experience in politics soon reveals that 
facts are myriad and quite relative, that the most vociferous and 
dogmatic of advocates often know the least, and that many 
decisions are forced through application of the greatest pressure. 
Further to what end should one memorize the names of public 
officials, without knowing how or without having the opportunity 
of reading the actions of those officials? 

Children and adults alike have trouble in grasping abstract 
theories, in developing logical processes of analysis. But from 12 
years on only a few do not understand something about the way 
dogs or horses are trained; only a few escape the realization that 
they are being trained. This is a compelling part of our environ- 
ment. In this manner, children of the 7th grade or higher can 
read and appreciate that everyone behaves in somewhat similar 
ways because these patterns are enforced by our history, traditions 
and culture. Obviously the more conscious the teacher is of this 
underlying political factor, the more easily she can focus the atten- 
tion of her children so they will read these behavior patterns. 

Once challenged to read behavior patterns as being enforced 
as part of our training, these children can detect for themselves 
this tug of war referred to earlier. On the one hand they personally 
have experienced individualism within themselves, resenting 
parental-school discipline and governing, and seeking to express 
themselves. In fact, educational orientation encourages this self. 
expression because it leads to greater self development of the in- 
dividual. On the other hand, from their earliest childhood they 
have been exhorted to be considerate of others, to obey, to follow 
the leader, to respect their parents and elders, to be good citizens, 
and so on. 

This is the challenge to our future generations: “Solve this 
enigma. Reconcile individualism with political integrity and group 
sanity.” Notice these clues from the past. For example, consider 
the implications of Lincoln’s: “United we stand; divided we fall.” 
Consider the tragedy when the intelligent German people allowed 
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the freedom of the Weimar republic to lapse and took up the unity 
and force of Hitlerism. Consider the incessant dividing going on in 
French governing levels. Is this the epitome of individualism? 

We today cannot answer those questions, but we can be 
certain of these three things: 1) the intelligence of these future 
citizens is as great as possessed by those who have achieved nuclear 
fission, etc.; 2) we can be sure of the cooperation of those closest 
to the governing processes and public affairs whose wisdom has 
been so often overlooked; and 3) as the horseless carriage is not 
the same form of transportation as a horse, so the method of 
governing and of expressing individualism may well evolve as 
these future citizens read more accurately. We are not forced to 
use always the same slogans, the same phrases, the same behavior 
responses. 

So, for the future peace of the world, so that self-governing 
may have a greater appeal, let us give our children a better oppor- 
tunity of reading those processes going on in governing-public 
affairs. Let us devise tools so they may focus more accurately; tools 
so they may unite and integrate their findings more intelligently. 
We can do this for the Apprentice Citizens of the future. 














How Television Broadens the 
Concept of Learning 


By ELEANOR HEMPEL 


Sylvania Award Winner 1954 
The Little Schoolhouse, KTTV, Los Angeles 


The television industry, according to many, is a great big 
teenager who has not yet found his place under the sun, but who 
has a tremendous influence, upsetting and otherwise, upon the 
family! It is not probable that we will dismiss this junior from 
our homes, but rather, we are putting up with its whims in hopes 
that something good will eventually come forth. We are finding 
small glimmers which look encouraging. The Educational Chan- 
nels hold forth promising programs, but they still mean an extra 


stretch in the home budgets to convert the present television sets ° 


to those stations. So, again we, the public, must turn our attention 
to the general programs. 


Let me comment here upon the influence the public has. If 
no one is listening, the program will soon disappear. If the 
sponsors receive more than the normal number of complaints, 
they will withdraw their support. Also, the Television industry has 
discovered that the mental maturity of its audience is much higher 
than radio’s eight year old level about which we have heard so 
much. It has taken a little while to come to this conclusion, as 
most television people are ex-radio personnel, but the viewers 
are making themselves felt. 

We have always felt that the movies and audio-visual 
materials have had a tremendous influence upon our population, 
but here is television, which is far more potent. It comes to our 
homes, becomes involved in all our activities in and around the 
home, and very subtly becomes a part of us. We hear and see the 
slogans and advertisements. The field for propaganda is terrific. 
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I feel that educators should be in the foreground, not the back- 
ground of this propaganda. Therefore, I am very happy to be 
able to help in my small way to accomplish this. 

Here through the medium of television is an opportunity that 
we have never before had to help our children to read their en- 
vironment. True, it involves only the visual and audio senses but 
by using only those two, our children read music, art, nature study, 
care of pets and material and the personality of the teacher. The 
children viewing my program, Little Schoolhouse, know their 
teacher, because I am speaking directly to that one child for a 
whole half hour. This may be the only time that “teacher” will 
give that child her full attention without being interrupted by the 
other Dicks and Janes in the classroom. Such individual attention 
will never be possible in a regular classroom. However, here too, 
is a tremendous drawback which is the lack of give and take that 
means so much to the teaching and learning situation. Here I 
have to depend upon the parent to be the teacher and I become the 
director. 

Therefore, I have asked the parents to participate in the 
half hour with excellent results, according to my mail. Because I 
speak directly to the children my word becomes law. This occurred 
with about half of my class in school and the other half would 
conform because of the mass psychology. But on television I 
apparently catch most of that wayward half also. With the parent 
sharing school with the child, I am hoping that there will be a 
better relationship between parent, child and regular school. In 
fact, I am looking forward to hearing from you when school starts 
in September as to the extent I have been successful in this am- 
bition. Also, spending half an hour in a child’s world helps the 
parent to understand the child’s activities—a very important réad- 
ing lesson for parents. Therefore, in this unique situation we have 
education for both child and parent. The parent has direction and 
the child has been exposed to a variety of visual and aural exper- 
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iences that inspire questions and further investigations. Several 
parents asked if I could give my little pre-schoolers some home 
work so that they would not feel “left out” when older brothers 
and sisters come home with lessons. Consequently, I have done 
just that, causing Daddies to spend their evenings scrounging in 
the garden for sowbugs, sod web-foot worms, aphids, spider webs, 
snails, etc. Then the lesson for the day becomes complete because 
the child is finally able to read his backyard environment 
successfully. 

In my talks to the mothers at the end of each program I 
have tried to impress upon them that their children are reading 
every day—if they are permitted to do so. I have quoted Dr. 
Spencer until one day I received a letter from a mother in Long 
Beach saying that when Dr. Spencer makes his memoirs at the top 
of his list of disciples should be the name of Mrs. Hempel! She 
went on to say that one of her children examined a cereal box 
very carefully and came out with the statement that milk could be 
mixed with the cereal in the container. His mother wanted to 
know how he knew that and he replied “Mrs. Hempel says that 
little children can read without words!” 


I wish that all teachers could have the satisfaction that I have 
had these past few months. Through letters and phone calls I have 
felt much closer to my parents than ever before, and I have had 
many parent conferences during my teaching in regular schools. 
In the first place everyone is so friendly, because I have been visit- 
ing in their homes. People speak to me everywhere I go. They 
sometimes become embarrassed because suddenly they realize that 
I am a stranger even though they know every motion and inflec- 
tion. I think that this is something to think about in our parent 
conferencing. The home is so personal and if you are friendly 
many more barriers will be broken, than if the parent always 
comes to the more impersonal schoolhouse. The one thing that is 
very apparent is that my mothers are trying so hard to be good 
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parents. I think that we as professionals sometimes forget this as 
we look at the products which are often rather pathetic. Again I 
have the unique position of being permitted in homes that other- 
wise might not welcome me. I have received many letters from 
Spanish speaking families who have said that they are learning 
English because of their children’s insistence which has been the 
results of visiting with Little Schoolhouse. Other letters have 
said that this is the happiest time as their children laugh and re- 
spond to the finger-plays, rhythms and songs, not realizing that this 
is the normal reaction at schools. 

The conclusions that I must draw from the thousands of 
letters I have received are many and varied. First, that we as 
teachers do not make our talents well known or respected. I do 
every day what thousands of other teachers do every day. Second, 
that educational programs when properly built up, publicized, etc., 
can be just as popular as our dramatic productions. Everyone was 
amazed that I with no theatrical experience could step before a 
camera and surpass other programs in audience interest. No one 
believed me when I said that I and all the other teachers in class- 
rooms performed this way every day. It was nothing new, except 
that I have no immediate audience as I have to wait for my mail 
for response. Teachers, ordinary teachers, have a great deal more 
to offer than the general public is allowed to appreciate. We as a 
profession need better public relations and much better press 
agents. I am fortunate as my husband, Walter, is my public 
relations man, press agent and producer. It is because of his faith in 
the general public and interest in education that made Little 
Schoolhouse possible. He is the producer of the program. 

Our methods of teaching in the schools are constantly under 
criticism by people who apparently have never stopped to find out 
what is going on in the schools. I’m not suggesting that we are 
perfect, but we, the classroom teacher, need to be glamorized and 
publicized. My parents are very complimentary and appreciative 
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of what I am doing. Why, because I am in a showcase. All teachers 
are in a showcase, but very few of the general public know this. 
Educational programs are very much in demand and we must not 
be afraid of showing what we have to offer. Little Schoolhouse 
had by May 400,000 weekly. It is up to each one of us in the pro- 
fession to remove the stigma that seems to go with the name 
“teacher,” and to elevate the name to the same position of respect 
that it has achieved in other cultures. Television is the most 
powerful medium yet and it should be our medium. 





Visual Considerations in Reading 


HowarD N. WALTON, M.S., O. D. 
Los Angeles College of Optometry 


Numerous studies have been carried out for the purpose of 
determining whether a correlation exists between visual acuity 
and ability with reading. The results have been somewhat confus- 
ing. In a review of the literature reported in an article which 
appeared in the American Journal of Optometry and Archives 
of the American Academy of Optometry, Sept., 1953, Dr. 
Cleland gives the following information. 

“Fendrick studied children in Grades II and III who mani- 
fested reading disability. A modified form of the Jaeger chart 
(Near Point) was used. He concluded that a statistically sig- 
nificant difference was favoring the good reader. Eames studied 
114 reading disability cases with an unselected group and found 
no significant difference between the good and the poor readers. 
Farris studied 1,685 pupils in the seventh grade. He concluded 
that the data secured did not support the hypothesis that children 
with defective visual acuity were always handicapped in learning 
to read. Stromberg studied for slow and fast reading, 71 pairs of 
university students whose intelligence was above average. He 
concluded that speed of reading could not be associated with visual 
acuity. I examined 147 college freshmen and sophomores who 
were divided into good readers and poor readers. No significant 
difference was found which would differentiate the good readers 
from the poor readers. In fact, 81 per cent of the poor readers 
had 20/20 vision, and only 76 per cent of the good readers had 
20/20 vision. In all this evidence, and in other evidences I 
reviewed, there is no indication that visual acuity at far point 
differentiates the good reader from the poor reader.” 

Before discussing the above it might be well to review the 
meaning of visual acuity. Just as auditory acuity is sharpness of 
hearing, visual acuity is sharpness of seeing. 
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As early as 1738 it was discovered that two stars had to be 
separated by a distance represented by an angle of one minute at 
the eye to be observed as two separate and distinct stars. As the 
result of other early investigations, it was determined that the 
distance between two points of light, that is, the minimum 
separable, was also one minute of arc and thus in order to 
perceive the exact form of an object, the component parts of the 
object must subtend an angle of one minute. Letters constructed 
on this principle were believed to test adequately the ability of an 
individual to discriminate form. 


The basis of the Snellen letter is the construction of a square 
of 5 minutes of arc in each dimension, with letters formed of 
squares each of which subtends 1 minute of arc. Acuity by Snellen’s 
method is stated in the form of a fraction. This fraction consists 
of the distance at which the test was made as a numerator, and 
the distance for which the letter was designed as the denominator. 
According to this procedure, a person standing at 20 feet distance 


reading a letter designed to be read at 20 feet has 20/20 visual 
acuity. If at this same distance he reads a letter designed for 30 
feet, he has 20/30 acuity. If at 20 feet he is able to read a letter 
designed for 15 feet, he has 20/15 acuity. Thus, if the denomi- 
nator is smaller than the numerator, it indicates better than normal 
vision. If the denominator is larger than the referent measure, 
it indicates that vision is poorer than that which is considered to be 
normal. Visual acuity is a measurement of minimum separable, 
that is, the least distance by which two bodies must be separated 
in order to give rise to two mental impressions. From the stand- 
point of reading, it would be the ability to perceive the interspace 
between the parts of a letter. 

Rarely is print so small that 20/20 acuity is necessary for its 
interpretation. As a matter of fact 20/60 visual acuity is quite 
adequate for most books. The situation is somewhat analogous to 
ptesbyope visiting the optometrists office for an eye examination, 
complaining that he can’t read the telephone directory. When - 
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asked if he has any trouble reading the newspaper, the answer 
is frequently no with the additional comment that several hours 
per day are consumed in newspaper reading. The reason is obvious, 
it may require 20/20 acuity to read the telephone book and only 
20/60 acuity to read the daily paper. 

In all but one of the studies, the visual acuity was checked 
only at distance, i.e. (20 ft.) while the near point task of reading 
is performed at about 16 inches. Thus, many myopes who fail 
on distanct acuity have excellent vision at near point and achieve 
easily and readily at the reading task. 

For the following two reasons then, we would not expect a 
correlation between visual acuity at distance and printed word 
reading ability. 

1. Reading is a near point task—many nearsighted people 
will fail acuity tests at distance but have excellent visual 
acuity at 16 inches. 

. The average size print used in books requires a resolving 
power of only 20/60. 

Dr. Cleland also reviews studies where various refractive 
conditions of the eyes have been considered in relation to reading 
disability. 

Cole, in examining reading disability cases, found that 60 
per cent manifested evidence of far-sightedness (hyperopia). 
Eames examined 100 reading cases and found that approximately 
43 per cent of them showed the presence of far-sightedness. The 
evidence showed a high incidence of hyperopia among retarded 
readers. Far sightedness is also found among good readers. There- 
fore, from the standpoint of statistics and remedial procedures, it 
becomes extremely important to differentiate the following: 

1. The poor reader—for whom hyperopia is the primary or 

most significant cause. 


2. The poor reader—for whom hyperopia is not a significant 
cause. 


3. The good reader—who is a hyperope. 
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To make this differentiation the following information in 
addition to the refractive status is essential. 
1. The accommodation/accommodative-convergence ratio. 
Phoria measurements. 
Positive relative convergence. 
Negative relative convergence. 
Extent of the areas of sensory fusion. 


In other refractive conditions such as myopia (near sighted- 
ness) and astigmatism, the above information is necessary for 
determination of an adequate differential diagnosis. This procedure 
should provide correlations among various visual factors and 
retarded reading which in the past have been masked. 


Philosophers for many years had assumed the truth of the 
common belief in “sweeping the eyes over a scene or along a line 
of print.” Javal in 1878 tested this hypothesis by simply watching 
the eye of a school child who was reading. He found not a steady 
sweep, but a series of little jumps with intervening fixation 
pauses. The eye moved, as he said, “par saccades,” from which 
expression comes the name saccadic now applied to this type of 
quick eye movement. This was quite contrary to the old concept 
of reading that supposed that each letter in turn came into the 
center of clear vision as a result of a smooth sweep of the eyes 
along the line of print. 

Subsequent experiments proved that clear vision is obtained 
only from a motionless image on the retina. During the saccadic 
movements the individual does not have clear vision and thus in 
a reading situation the eyes do not see as they move from word to 
word. 

This important discovery had a revolutionary effect upon the 
approach to reading. By use of the ophthalmograph, studies have 
shown that untrained adults usually read word by word, with a 
duration of fixation from 1/3 to 1/5 of a second. It requires 
about 1/25 of a second to move the eyes from fixation to fixation. 
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Calculation on the basis of the above, gives a reading rate of ap- 
proximately 250 words per minute which has also been determined 
by various standard testing procedures as the average reading rate 
for adults. It is apparent that a wide span of recognition is desir- 
able for rapid reading. It is also an aid to comprehension as the 
reader grasps groups of words which contain thought units rather 
than individual words which must be synthesized and organized by 
the cortex into meaningful wholes. 


The value of finger pointing is immediately raised in light of 
the above information. If the child sweeps his finger along a line of 
print, he can only follow it by making a pursuit movement of the 
eyes, in which case he cannot see the print clearly. Since reading 
requires a saccadic eye movement, the finger would have to be 
moved likewise, plus developing a synchronization of eyes and 
finger. The utility of attempting to follow a line of print with the 
finger is questionable. 

Frequently individuals are noted reading and simultaneously 
making head movements from left to right. In this situation the 
eyes immediately make a compensatory movement in the opposite 
direction to maintain fixation at the point of regard. Reading in 
this manner requires additional energy without benefit to the 
subject. 

As previously shown it is essential to grasp several words with 
each fixation of the eyes. This skill along with others necessary 
for efficient reading may be developed by use of the tachistoscope. 
Some of the skills that may evolve by tachistoscopic training are 
as follows: 


1. Increasing the span of recognition by making the indi- 
vidual conscious of what he sees with his peripheral vision 
and teaching him where to fixate so as to take full 
advantage of his peripheral vision. 


2. Elimination of the tendency to suppress peripheral vision 
when focusing attention on a central fixation area. 
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. Decreasing the duration of fixation by gradually reducing 

the exposure time. 

4. Use of the Gestalt principle of grouping and organization 
to increase comprehension and retention. 

5. Developing the skill of reading by use of mental imagery 

for the purpose of aiding recall and eliminating 

vocalization. 












Dr. Cleland says the following about fusion: 


“I have observed that among the reading disability cases at 
the Reading Laboratory of the University of Pittsburgh was found 
a high incidence of slow or sluggish fusion at the near point as 
measured by the Keystone Tele-binocular. It is a well-known fact 
that man can compensate to a high degree for some visual 
anomalies. Slow learning in reading, especially in the early grades, 
may be accompanied by inaccurate binocular co-ordination or 
sluggish fusion. I sincerely believe that slow or sluggish fusion 
is the direct or indirect cause of more reading failures than the 
records show.” 

Dr. Cleland has through observation and experience found 
that adequate fusion is an extremely important factor in efficient 
reading. This is quite understandable in view of the fact that 
reading is accomplished by fixations and saccadic movements. Let 
us apply these scientific facts directly to a book situation. Suppose 
we assume that the book contains 500 pages with 350 words to 
the page. If an individual reads word by word, it means that he 
must break and regain fusion 350 times per page or a total of 
175,000 times for the entire book. It is very obvious that weak or 
poor fusion may be a direct cause for reading failure. 

Fusion is defined as the ability to perceive a single cortical 
image as a result of two separate ocular images. Fusion is divided 
into two general categories—motor and sensory. Motor fusion, 
aided by accommodative convergence enables the individual to 
converge his eyes upon the reading material and maintain this 
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posture for relatively long periods of time without fatigue or other 
visual symptoms. The amount of motor fusion must also be 
adequate to overcome the phoria at near point. In addition a 
reserve must be maintained so that movements proximal or distal 
to the plane of regard may be accomplished with ease and facility. 
These movements are initiated as the result of innervation supplied 
to the six external ocular muscles of the eye. However, these 
muscles are not iron bands and continued exact convergence on the 
reading plane is not maintained for several reasons. 


During the interfixations and particularly during the long 
return sweep, the eyes are dissociated and have a tendency to 
return to the phoric state. Experiments with book retinoscopy 
show that individuals change the accommodative status of the 
eye depending upon the type and difficulty of the material. This 
also changes the convergence depending upon the accommoda- 
tion/accommodative-convergence ratio. Therefore, it is important 
how much leeway the eye muscles have in their positioning of the 
eyes. This will depend upon the size of the areas of sensory fusion 
or, in other words, how far the image of the object of regard 
(reading material) on the retinae may be moved either temporally 
or nasally and still be seen singly. If these areas are limited, 
diplopia results very quickly. This is especially significant at the 
beginning of each new line as the eyes, during the long return 
sweep, have additional time either to over or to under converge. 
Therefore, the start of each line becomes an important test of 
binocularity, if fusion is not gained immediately, the subject may 
see double, blurred, lose his place or make a regression at the 
beginning of each line. 

It is noteworthy to remember that if a student is forced to 
read at a frustration level, he will have increased difficulty with 
binocular vision. 

Fortunately, the amount and extent of both motor and 
sensory fusion may be measured and determined. Of greater 
significance is the fact that both of these functions may be 
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improved and developed by orthoptics so that no student should 
be a retarded reader as the result of faulty fusion. 

In orthoptics as in remedial reading, it is imperative that the 
training program be initiated at a level where the student can 
achieve. 
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Reading Words 


By STUART CHASE 


The title of this talk might well be WORDS ARE BULLETS, 
and a subtitle, SOME EXERCISES IN APPLIED SEMANTICS. The 
talk is based on my book recently published, THE POWER OF 
WORDS and we're going to use some of the studies in communica- 
tion and apply them to the headlines we read in the morning 
papers. 

The air is full of words today, flying like bullets both at 
home and abroad. The cold war is largely a war of words with 
the Moscow radio taking a violent offensive. Without words we 
cannot think; indeed, we cannot act as human beings. Language 
is our greatest source of power; indeed, it is the major character- 
istic of homo sapiens. With it we form our communities. With 
language we pass down knowledge from generation to generation, 
which no other living creature can do. At the same time we have 
built into our language systems, (there are about twenty-five 
hundred live tongues in the world today according to the linguists) , 
a number of road blocks. These often break up the communication 
line and lead to untold misunderstanding, conflict, and misery. 
Clement Atlee has eloquently expressed the idea when he says, 
“The peoples of the world are islands shouting at each other 
across seas of misunderstanding.” No communication, you see. 

On my desk here as I write is a motto. It was given to me 
by my good friend and neighbor, Beardsley Ruml. I glance at it 
from time to time and it reads, “Reasonable men always agree if 
they understand what they are talking about.” Are you having 
trouble with your wife, with your children, with your relatives, 
with the neighbors, with your boss, with your employees, with 
your professor? The chances are that it is communication trouble, 
not that you haven’t said the right thing, but you didn’t keep the 
line open. You didn’t speak soon enough when the clouds began 
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to gather. IT Is THE OPEN LINE MORE THAN THE PERFECT 
PHRASE WHICH COUNTS. 

Another major road block is the misuse of abstract terms. 
Now abstractions are absolutely necessary to human thought. We 
couldn’t get along without them, but like fire, they must be treated 
with respect. When I wrote my earlier book on semantics, THE 
TYRANNY OF WORDS some fifteen years ago, I was often criticized 
because it was alleged that I didn’t approve of abstractions. That 
is totally wrong. We must have abstract terms, but we must be 
aware of their limitations, aware of what level we are on as we 
use them, aware of the concrete events in space and time to which 
they refer. 

Now take a term like Communism. What is a Communist? 
What do you mean when you use this term? What picture does it 
bring to your mind? Of course as a superintelligent audience you 
undoubtedly have a very clear and comprehensive image, but | 
can assure you that most Americans have nothing of the kind. 
Their pictures are confused and contradictory. One of the most 
extraordinary features of the current alarms and investigations is 
the fact that most Americans cannot define Communism or 
identify a Communist. 

Reporters from the CAPITOL TIMES, Madison, Wisconsin, 
went out on the streets not long ago and asked three hundred 
people the question, “What is a Communist?” Most of them were 
quite willing to reply. A few would have nothing to do with the 
question, but most of them spoke up. The majority said that they 
didn’t know. Here are some of the replies of those willing to 
attempt a definition. 


Said a stenographer, “If a person did not have a religion, I 
would be tempted to believe that he was a Communist.” Said a 
farmer, “They’re no good to my notion, I can’t figure out what 
they are.” Said an office worker, “Anybody who stands for things, 
democracy does not.” 

Well, that’s a good beginning but it lets in Franco, Peron 
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and Hitler. Said a high school student, “A Communist is a person 
who wants war.” While a housewife said, and I think this is my 
favorite, “I think they should throw them out of the White 
House!” 

Now we can identify a thief or a kidnapper as an enemy of 
society without too much trouble, but a Communist is a kind of 
ideological criminal. About all that most of us know is that we 
don’t like him and that he should be “thrown out of the White 
House.” 

In analyzing abstract terms we must do what the good 
people of Madison mostly did not do, namely, distinguish between 
a fact, an inference, and a value judgment. Let me give you an 
illustration. “This train is going at twenty miles an hour.” We take 
out our watch. We count the mile posts, and we get the rate. 
That’s a fact. “At this rate we are going to be two hours late get- 
ting into Claremont.” That’s an inference. “This lousy railroad is 
never on time.” That’s a value judgment. 


So often when we are asked to define something we jump 


right to the value judgment level. These thick verbal fogs present 
a demagogue with unparalleled opportunity to name anyone a 
Communist he pleases. It reminds us a little of that explorer, you 
remember who said, “You have never been up the Orinoco? Well, 
then I can speak freely.” 

Well, what is a Communist? Let us put the question into 
the deep freeze for a moment, then come back to it later, thereby 
entailing a kind of suspense. Note that it gives us an excellent 
example of word trouble in 1954, dividing our country into bitter, 
wrangling factions when unity is badly needed at this particular 
point in history. 

Another example of abstraction trouble is the present 
economic situation. If we look at the figures, we find that the 
production of coal and steel and freight car loadings are consider- 
ably down from a year ago. Unemployment is up, and business 
failures are up. Well, what shall we call this phenomena? What 
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do you call it? Business men, editorial writers use such terms as 
“inventory adjustment,” “plateau,” “transition period,” “temporary 
lag,” “disinflation,” and “rolling readjustment.” These are good 
terms from a business viewpoint, but labor men and some college 
professors, those egg-heads you know, are using harsh, unpleasant 
terms, “down-swing,” “slump,” “recession,” and even—heaven 
help us—‘“depression.” So the financial pages are filled with a 
discussion of what to call the situation we are in, rather than what 
to do about it. If we can only determine what to call it, we will 
know what the situation really is. In short we tend to go to the 
word rather than to the thing. Doctors often do the same when 
they treat the name of a disease rather than the bodily condition. 


or ee or et 


The study of semantics helps us to reverse this process. Go 
first to the things, the events in space and time. I’m not prepared 
to call the current economic situation anything definitive at all. 
Some indices are leveling off; others like construction are on the 
up and up. The most important one to watch, the most important 
index, is the count of the unemployed. If the count continues to 
increase, then we must do something about it such as strengthening 
our unemployment insurance system, such as reducing taxes so 
that we will have more purchasing power, such as loosening credit 
(that was done by the way two or three days ago), and such as 
getting public works ready. Semantics helps us to find the mean- 
ings behind the words. 

The Britannica defines semantics as: “The systematic study of 
meaning.” Such studies often carry us far beyond dictionary defini- 
tions out to the level where we can point but not utter. Semantics 
of course is only one discipline in a dozen or more that are now 
intimately concerned with the broad field of communication. 
Others are linguistics, metalinguistics, cybernetics, brain physi- 
ology, group dynamics, perception theory and Shannon’s mathe- 
matical theory of communication without which incidentally we 
wouldn’t have much of a telephone system. 

The chief reason that I took up semantics almost twenty 
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years ago was the difficulty I was having in thinking and writing 
about economics. This was my chosen subject, but I was being 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that part of the time at least 
I didn’t know what I was talking about. Economic theory suffers 
from two major and related verbal difficulties. In the first place 
it lacks adequate research so cardinal in the other sciences, and the 
discussion is often carried on, indeed whole libraries are written, 
in a blizzard of abstract terms. You know them; rent, labor, 
capital, value, marginal utility, propensity to consume, free enter- 
prise, business cycle, statism. 


Dr. F. S. Oliver once said that the besetting sin of the econ- 
omists was their preference for argument over observation. And 
even more confusing is the injection of moral principles into what 
should be an objective science, until sometimes economics becomes 
a branch of theology. Adam Smith, Ricardo, Karl Marx, Mill, 
Malthus, Henry George, William Graham Sumner, not to men- 
tion our Mr. Henry Hazlitt, often thunder at us like preachers. 
Dogmatic assertions, unproved assumptions, concepts of absolute 
right and of absolute wrong, frequently take the place of careful, 
systematic observation, of qualified statement, and of real disinter- 
ested scientific curiosity. You know Veblen once defined science 
as idle curiosity, something you really want to know disinter- 
estedly. 

Up until 1935 or so I confess I was a bit of theologian myself, 
becoming morally indignant now and then and describing the 
lowest of motives to those who differed with me, especially the 
classical school. But at the same time I was genuinely curious 
about the subject matter. I really wanted to understand how the 
money cycle worked, how credit and machines and technology, and 
workers and managers operated, but I was in a prison of words. 
Semantics opened the prison door. Words no longer walled me in. 
I could go out; I was free. I began to look at economics with a 
hard new objectivity, what Alfred Korzibski has called “exten- 
sional thinking”; go first to the things. Ogden and Richards in 
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their book, THE MEANING OF MEANING, gave me similar advice; 
go find the referent, the referent to which the big words refer. 
Dr. Percy Bridgeman, the Nobel prize winner, in his book, THE 
LOGIC OF MODERN PHYSICS, reinforced it with his operational 
definition, that wonderful mental mechanism which threshes out 
meaningless questions from questions which have real content. 
Dr. Alexander Laten, the anthropologist, has given us a nice 
metaphor. He says, “We build a bridge of theory extending it out 
and out, but unless we drop piers to reality from time to time our 
bridge will collapse.” 

I began to use semantics to crack open such terms as capital- 
ism, socialism, /aissez faire, the worker, imperialism, Wall Street, 
balanced budget, welfare state, often to find that they had no 
meaning in the context. One might equally well have written 
blab, blab, no meaning, that is, except to stir up conflict and 
emotion. 

Suppose we apply a semantic microscope to the term, welfare 
state. It stirs emotion all right. Dignified old gentlemen grow 
purple in the face if it’s mentioned. To many it calls up pictures 
of bums and loafers feeding at the public trough on funds supplied 
by frugal and thrifty taxpayers. Some years ago the editor of THE 
NATION’S BUSINESS, that’s the magazine got out by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, asked me to defend the welfare state in 
the pages of his magazine, while a conservative economist took 
the negative. It was a debate, you see, but one of the first things a 
semanticist learns is never to debate except for pure entertainment. 
Why? Because most public questions have many sides, not just 
two sides. They are multi-valued, not two-valued. A debate is 
always a two-valued combat and usually distorts the issue. 

I told the editor that I would not debate, but I would be glad 
to discuss the term from the semantic point of view. Reluctantly 
he agreed, and so I went to work. I looked over at my shelf and 
consulted various reference works; the CONGRESSIONAL DIREC- 





TORY, the WORLD ALMANAC, and various others. I proceeded to - 
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make a list of agencies designed to promote the public welfare. 
Here are some of them: the Hours and Wages Act, unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, subsidies to potato farmers, aid to the 
blind, the Red Cross, subsidy to the merchant marine, the G. I. 
bill of rights, boondoggling under the W.P.A., the public schools, 
the public health service, the insurance of our bank deposits, the 
child labor law, school lunch programs, even the Homestead Act 
of 1863. In practically no time I had got together a list of more 
than a hundred agencies. 

Now with this list before me on the desk I proceeded to the 
following conclusion: first, that most agencies are helpful in a 
highly mechanized interdependent society; secondly, that some of 
these agencies were nice perhaps, but they cost too much; thirdly, 
that some, like the potato subsidy, were thoroughly mischievous 
and should be abandoned; and fourth, that even the best of them 
could stand a lot of improvement in their administration. Now 
on this basis, you see, I said that intelligent action was possible, 
but on the basis of the welfare state, the term up there in the 
stratosphere some where that abstraction, only confusion and 
angry conflict was possible. Yet, if you please, in the recent season 
scholastic debating teams in this country went into battle on a 
thousand platforms resolved that the American people should 
reject the welfare state. They might equally well have gone into 
battle resolved that the American people should reject the man 
in the moon. 

David Lillienthal, he’s another neighbor of ours here, once 
showed me a letter. It was when he was on the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The letter read, “Dear sir, Our school is debating 
the atom. I am taking the negative. Please send me some infor- 
mation. Yours, Johnny.” 

When I was writing THE TYRANNY OF WORDS, I asked 
more than a hundred people in all walks of life to write down 
what Fascism meant to them. No two of them agreed except on 
the value judgment level where most of them didn’t like whatever 
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Fascism was. I can’t remember any of them saying that it should 
be thrown out of the White House, but a lot of them gave the 
impression that Fascism was a kind of beast walking. One woman 
said, “When I think of Fascism I see a large Florida rattlesnake 
in summer.” 

Well, the Fascism beast is now in temporary retirement, but 
plenty of other verbal monsters are at large. For instance, “massive 
retaliation,” “appeasement,” “aggression,” “isolationism,” “inter- 
vention,” “containment,” “peace loving nations versus free 
a bigger bang for a buck,” “new look.” 


> et 


nations, 


As a semanticist I almost never use these terms, for they 
are so vague that I know that the meaning that I put on a term 
will not agree with a meaning that you put on it. So our minds 
will never really meet. We can have a fine shouting match, but 
understanding will not be advanced. “Reasonable men always 
agree if they understand what they are talking about.” I never 
use, except in quotation marks, many of the terms we discussed 


earlier, “communism,” “socialism,” “welfare state,” “free enter- 
prise.” I never say for instance, communism is out to conquer the 
world, for I don’t know what this means. I do say sometimes the 
Russian state is in a violently expanding phase aided by agents 
around the world. Of course most Russians have no more accurate 
idea of communism than the people of Milwaukee. When I use 
freedom, I am careful to ask, freedom for what. I don’t use the 
term democracy much, except with some qualification, some 
qualifying adjective like political democracy or classroom democ- 
racy. You see the Russians have taken over this term. I shy away 
from these battered and emotion stirring words. Yet I seem to 
get along all right. I don’t miss them, and I’m sure I think more 
clearly without them. So one job of the semanticist is to get at the 
meaning, if any, behind the abstractions as he opens his paper 
every morning. 

Now in the above analysis we have identified various road- 
blocks. Let’s run over them: the confusion of words with things, 
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the failure to go down the abstraction ladder and find the referent 
to which the high order terms refer, the confusing of facts with 
inferences and value judgments; remember, we gave the example 
of the train. Another bad road-block is two-value logic. That’s 
what we run into in debating, the either-or situation, the thing 
must be either black or white with no room for shades of gray. 
For instance in the logic of McCarthyism there is no room for 
anyone who is both anti-Moscow and anti-McCarthy. If someone 
criticizes the junior Senator, the critic is by definition a communist. 
Another road-block is spurious identification which means forcing 
events together which in fact do not belong together. That’s all 
over the front pages today in guilt by association. Anyone with a 
smattering of semantic training quickly recognizes the fallacy 
of such identification. Indeed I venture the prediction that 
McCarthyism would be impossible in a semantically literate 
population. Semantics is the demagogue’s worst friend. 

A charge of guilt can usually be reduced to a syllogism 
making the fallacy come out clearly. Of course it is a false syllo- 
gism, but it’s fun making them. For instance, communists advocate 
public housing. Senator Taft has introduced a bill for public 
housing. Therefore, Senator Taft is a communist. Well, we smile, 
but Senator Taft didn’t smile when the real estate lobby used this 
syllogism in the attempt to defeat his public housing bill back 
in 1947. It was all over the front pages all over the country. Here’s 
another one. John Jones favors free public schools. The communist 
Manifesto demands free public schools. Therefore Jones is a 
communist. Therefore practically every American except for a 
few whirling dervishes is a communist. We might more properly 
call this phenomena guilt by verbal association. Physical associ- 
ation is something else again. 

Here’s the way it works. Every person has almost unlimited 
characteristics, thousands upon thousands of them, his height, his 
weight, his age, his sex, his skin color, his religion, his psycho- 
logical attributes, etc. Now the trick is to locate one characteristic 
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shared by the victim and by communists; for example, both 
Senator Taft and communist leaders were interested in public 
housing. And then leap to the conclusion that all characteristics, 
all these thousands of characteristics, are inter-changeable. By this 
monstrous logic it is possible to prove anybody guilty of anything. 
For instance, the Pope favors the child labor law. Stalin favored 
the child labor law. Therefore the Pope is a communist, or Stalin 
is a Catholic. You see it works either way. A kind of daisy chain 
of guilt by association has been built up on this basis in the United 
States. The anchor man is an authentic Communist party member. 
Then comes an old line philosophical Marxist. Then comes 
Norman Thomas with his Socialists, then the Liberals, say Edward 
R. Murrow, also called leftists and pinkos, (I suppose I belong 
right here), then the New Dealers. They’re easy to catch. The 
New Dealers believe in social security. Communists believe in 
social security. Then the advocates of the United Nations, espe- 
cially of Unesco. It is rather dangerous to be caught praising 
Unesco, you know, in Southern California. And then anyone who 
questions the omniscience, the military, political, and moral 
omniscience of Chiang Kai-shek. And along here in our daisy 
chain come somewhere officials of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and of the Ford Foundation, and then followers of John Dewey 
and progressive education. They are in for trouble. And then of 
course any Democrat. Didn’t he support “twenty years of treason?” 

And so we come to anyone with ideas, or in the Senator from 
Wisconsin’s charming phrase, communist type thinking, and 
finally anyone who can read. 

Well, this isn’t as absurd as it sounds. Senator Mundt in 
opposing the appointment of Dr. Conant of Harvard as high 
commissioner of Germany said that he was too bookish a sort of 
fellow. He could not only read books, worse, he wrote them. 

Well, with this daisy chain formula our America can be 
decapitated, its brains neutralized. Why go to college? Guilt is 
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as equally strong, and veterans’ organizations and minute women 
of America snatch a daisy and off they go. Citizens stationed at 
any point along the line, and who is not, can readily be accused 
of treason or subversion or both, usually both. Under the juris- 
prudence of guilt by association, furthermore, an accusation is 
tantamount to conviction, and so a thousand years of painfully 
developed law, ever since Magna Carta, is reversed and nobody 
is immune, Conant, Taft, Warren, Dulles, Boland, Bishop Oxnam, 
Truman, Ralph Bunch, even Robin Hood. This brings us back to 
the point we started from: where is the real menace in all this 
verbal runaround? What is a communist? 


If I had been out there in Madison, Wisconsin, when the 
reporters came down the street, I would ask one of them to sit 
down on a park bench while I got my thoughts together, and then 
I would have asked him to take down two definitions. Here they 
are. Communist one is a member of the United States Communist 
Party today, and the date is important, or any person who changes 
his behavior according to shifts in the Kremlin line. A better label 


would be a Stalinite. He is, in effect, an agent of a foreign power 
and a potential spy or saboteur, the anchor man in the daisy chain, 
and an authentic menace. 


Communist two is a philosophical disciple of Karl Marx. 
He believes in the class struggle, in revolution, in the solidarity 
of the international proletariat, in the labor theory of value, which 
neither he nor anyone else understands, but he hates the Stalinites 
and he has no use for the Russian state. If anybody has ever run 
into a Trotskyite, they will know what I mean. He is not accord- 
ingly an agent of any foreign power. He is usually a crashing bore, 
but no particular menace so long as we keep prosperous. If we 
should get twenty million unemployed with no hope, then look 
out! Marxism will be in line again, but today the Marxists have 
about as much chance of taking over the government as the Holy 
Rollers have of becoming the state religion. Nobody else on the 
daisy chain is a menace either except possibly to the ears. It all 
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reminds us of a man making a noisy demonstration in a May Day 
parade in New York somewhere around Union Square. A police- 
man sought to quiet him. “But officer,” the man protested, “I am 
an anti-communist.” “I don’t care what kind of a communist 
you are,” said the cop, “get out of here.” 

The world of 1954 is full of words hurtling at great speed 
in all directions and from all the mass media. They have been 
compared to bullets flying, and indeed certain of the terms we 
have been examining are as lethal as bullets. The study of seman- 
tics provides us with a bullet proof vest. 





Peripheral Reading, A Factor for Survival 


STEPHEN I. ZETTERBERG 


Attorney at Law 


The concept that reading involves the total pattern of past 
experience and must lead to discriminative reactions in behavior 
involving human relationships presents a new avenue of approach 
toward creativity and the need for its nurture and development. 

Thurman Arnold tells the tale of wild geese who sought rest 
on the river above Niagara Falls. Following the ancient geese 
doctrine, “when tired, alight on quiet water,” the geese, time and 
time again, settled in the river, drifting to the brink. Just before 
destruction the tired birds took flight upstream, to settle again 
into the dangerous current. Time and time again, the exhausted 
birds made the cycle losing some of their number each time. 
Naturalists along the shore banged pans and shot guns in a futile 
effort to scare the geese into flight from the circle of death into 
which their geese doctrine had entangled them, but the noise only 
redoubled their loyalty to their leaders. The geese would not be 
saved. They were suspicious of the strangers along the bank who 
had not been educated to the time-honored precepts of safe geese 
travel. It is not recorded how many, if any, of the geese survived. 

It can be argued that the geese doctrine was generally sound; 
that adherence to the doctrine was wise, for otherwise anarchy 
would have reigned; that in the long run, geese society would be 
better off for allegiance to doctrine, despite a few Niagaras; that 
the noise makers on the shore only frightened the geese into 
utter reliance on the doctrine, whereas if the geese had been left 
alone, they might have worked out a satisfactory adaptation of the 
doctrine to save the flock. 

Unfortunately, the fact is that the geese system of education, 
while adequate for survival in the normal hazards of flight, was 
faulty in the face of the new and the unusual. It lacked the factor 
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of creativity, to read in the broadest sense, thus to perceive the 
situation, their relation to it and from these produce a means of 
survival, 

China, for 3000 years repository of the world’s oldest culture, 
has followed patterns of that culture so thoroughly that the sound 
of outside change went unheard. Marco Polo came to China with 
wide eyes and reported the wonders of the Orient to Europe. 
Europe heard these wonders and sent forth explorations that 
searched out new worlds. The fire-cracker of China became the 
gun powder of Europe, which straddled two continents with the 
conquering forces of Napoleon, and eventually ringed Asia with 
extraterritorial outposts of Occidental culture. Still, to China, the 
Occident was barbaric; Marco Polo was an emissary sent from 
Barbaria to pay allegiance and kowtow to the Chinese Emperor. 
China was secure in its civilization. That culture resisted the on- 
slaught of intellectual, military and industrial revolution from 
North and West. Caught in the current of its own cultural her- 
itage, China has turned a deaf ear to the warnings of the world. 
China has now been brought to the brink of violent internal 
change. 

Cultural failure to accept change ironically is often high- 
lighted in the violence of war. The transition from firecracker to 
firearm is symbolic. Years ago, on the Potomac River, it was found 
that passing ships interfered with the Navy’s radio wave experi- 
ments. The Nazis noted this “interference,” and developed it as 
Radar. They mounted directional antennas on the main mast of 
the battle cruiser Bismark, and went stalking for the British. With 
Radar, the Bismark found the battle cruiser Hood, and battle was 
joined. The British in HMS Hood lacked confidence in radar. 
They put their faith for survival in a time tested method of firing 
—visual spotting. On the Bismark the fire control was by the 
new device—radar. The Bismark sank the Hood on the third 
salvo, over the horizon. 





The Americans learned the lessons of the Hood, and began ° 
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putting radar on our ships in the Pacific. This new “night vision” 
should have been hailed as eyes for the fleet. Instead, radar-equip- 
ped ships were assigned duties in the traditional pattern. Only the 
men who recognize the import of the phrase “iron bottom sound” 
will know how many battles off Savo Island it took to teach the 
place of radar in night surface engagements. 


When the V-1 and V-2 German rockets were doing their 
damage in England, a new story appeared in the United States, 
pointing to the fact that Americans had invented the rocket. The 
idea of air propulsion by thrust—jet or rocket—was credited to 
America. The Germans had only “developed” the idea. Why 
didn’t we pick it up and follow through, if we thought of it first? 
And if we first saw the power of jet thrust, why didn’t we first 
develop the jet plane? Why did England fly the jet before us, and 
leave us to copy her engine? 

Our culture was busy following its own flight patterns. We 
were busy refining reciprocating engines of our ingenious and 
intricate design. We were busy refining higher and higher octane 
fuel to match the more refined engines. England broke through 
the barrier of assembly line production patterns and tamed the 
simple power of burning kerosene. 

It is easy to say that the British broke economic barriers be- 
cause they did not have vast investment in oil, or in the machine 
tools of reciprocating engines, or because the government guaran- 
teed a market for the jet. These things may be true, but it is also 
true that the British broke an idea barrier before we did. Why did 
they have confidence in jet propulsion when we were hesitant? 
Why did it take the European mind to see the potentialities of the 
Chinese firecracker? 

The culture that put radio research on the banks of the 
Potomac River also developed the circus. Many an American 
lad has watched that magnificent teamwork of man, animal, and 
machine, which makes a circus rise overnight, as if by magic, on 
bare land; and has seen it, by equal magic, disappear and leave 
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little trace of its stop. What an array of skill, practice, ingenuity, 
and efficiency is embodied in the circus! The circus is far from 
the military, so it would seem. Yet to the ingenious German 
mind, a circus was a military lesson. How was the lesson learned? 
Following analytical techniques of an American by the name of 
Taylor, the Germans noted what gave Ringling Brothers, Barnum 
and Bailey its mobility. The results were analyzed and classified 
with care that would have delighted the Taylor Society’s industrial 
analysts. The results, stirred in with a good portion of Prussian 
observation on Sherman’s march through Georgia, mixed an 
Americana of circus and civil war into the Wehrmacht that came 
near rolling over two continents. Was it military expert or observ- 
ant amateur who read the lessons of Ringling Brothers, Barnum 
and Bailey, and Sherman’s march to the sea, and from these lessons 
created blitzkrieg? 

A culture is often captive of its own achievements. English 
railroads early carried the industrial revolution throughout Britain. 
Today England is tied with obsolete rail systems as surely as 
China was bound with allegiance to the father-emperor. America 
and Germany took the British creation and laid straighter rails, 
wider curves, more capacious tunnels. America and Germany have 
a greater potential by being late-comers to industrialization. 


Magnificent water and coal resources have brought power to 
the far corners of the United States. The very abundance of such 
power makes us complacent. This complacency is heightened by 
assurances that existing types of power and utility structure will 
suffice for America. Yet existing methods of carrying electricity 
become inefficient in a few hundred miles. Vast areas of the 
country await cheap power. In England homes are heated by 
atomic power. In under-developed India, atomic power projects 
are under way. American capital is going into Argentina to bring 
this new resource to a power-starved nation. Australia, suspicious 
of American atom power intentions, shies away from American 
plans for the “control” of atomic energy. The geese felt safe in 
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following their old flight doctrines. The Chinese were confident 
that Peking was the intellectual and scientific center of the world. 
It may be that countries relatively poor in natural resources one 
day soon will astonish us by their development of atomic power, 
even as the Chinese must have been astounded by the tremendous 
forces other more alert peoples found in the firecracker, and re- 
leased from the complacency of the Chinese culture. 

A society whose genius is mass production has a special caveat 
to match that genius. Mass production relies on compartmentaliza- 
tion. The competency of compartmental thinking has its correlative 
danger— a danger that in competent examination of the parts, no 
one will see the whole. The inventor, old style, had the spark of 
an idea—the inventive flash—which created a new “whole,” whose 
parts were fabricable. The inventor, new style, is methodical re- 
search, resulting in many minute patents. The work tends towards 
refinement of old ideas, with each patent a new weapon in the 
arsenal of economic warfare. The old style inventor is threatened 
with extinction. Rockets, Radar, jet engines, atomic power, circuses 
and many other unmentioned creations may languish in our culture 
because we do not see or apply their uses. 

Visualize an imaginary research project a hundred years ago, 
before electricity, commissioned to increase the efficiency of home 
lighting. Studies would have been made to purify coal oil, to 
improve the quality of wicks, to revise the style of burner and 
chimney. But would such research have explored the relationship 
of lighting to the static reactions of frog legs? The oil lamp would 
have been improved, certainly, but would the incandescent lamp 
have resulted? Assume that the best skill would have been used 
in the project. Still, electricity would not have been touched. The 
thought patterns would have pointed in other directions. Can 
applied research today do better? 


The doctor of today is a specialist, trained to fit an economic 
pattern. The lawyer, far from Coke, Blackstone, and Holmes, is 
dependent on such mundane resources as the patterns of thought 
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found in the lowly digests of cases. In his own right, the business- 
man, farmer, professional men, and laborer is a skilled technician. 
Universities train graduates for special compartmental jobs such 
as “Real Estate,” “Insurance,” or motion pictures. Even the “liberal 
arts” become specialities. Such specialization is essential in our 
culture, just as flight training is required for the survival of geese. 
But more than specialization is needed to keep our culture 
growing. 

William O. Douglas describes the Buddhist prayer wheels in 
monasteries near the upper reaches of the Indus River in Asia. A 
turn of the wheel by the traveller launches a reliable’ prayer, and 
the worshipper is relieved of the chore of working out his own 
wording. The efficiency is tremendous. The prayer wheel is cer- 
tainly a part of the culture Douglas visited. The question is, does 
the prayer wheel aid the culture to develop? 

The Manhattan project is symbolic—a pooling of industrial 
and intellectual resources to lead to great, if devastating achieve- 
ment. The typically American approach was used to the problem. 
The best scientific intellects from our universities were recruited. 
For efficiency and security, the work was so compartmentalized 
that few realized the exact task underway. But the production job 
was done, and done effectively, in this fashion. It is startling to 
recall that the concept of the project was first visualized by 
European scientists—Szilard, Teller, Wegner, Weisspopf, Fermi 
and others—many of whom had been thrust from central Europe 
because they did not think in the pattern of flock from which they 
came. The parts were well done by American scientists. The whole 
was conceived primarily by those whose educational background 
was Europe. 

One would have thought that surely the military mind would 
have immediately grasped the consequences of fission. Enrico 
Fermi records that he proposed the concept of military use of 
atomic energy to a highly placed naval officer, only to have the idea 
discarded as impractical. The pattern of traditional thinking could 
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not encompass the atom bomb. It took a rank amateur—the Presi- 
dent—to grasp the possibilities. 

There are exceptional individual teachers, departments, col- 
leges, and universities. There are places in primary and secondary 
grades where the spark of curiosity is struck, never after to be 
lost in the individual student. A great college of science was 
recently found to require more intensive liberal arts training than 
a neighboring liberal arts college. A department of biology hired 
a man trained in physics because of his unusual approach to virus 
problems in biology. A nuclear chemist was employed full time to 
teach geology in a prominent graduate school—and what he 
taught was a composite of history, chemistry, astronomy, sociology, 
and geology. Generally, however, college departments fit patterns 
and classifications set by the graduate training programs which 
supply the teachers. Adventurous experiments are severely limited 
by budgetary requirements of colleges, just as programs of basic 
research are severely limited in industry. Secondary schools tend to 
drift into the pattern of technical training programs, or of pro- 
grams aimed at achieving college admission. This may very well 
accomplish training of the most practical sort, but it does not pro- 
vide insurance that our society will not fall victim to the intel- 
lectual death that overcame the ancient Chinese civilization. It 
does not cultivate, nurture, the perceptual areas from which crea- 
tivity and new approaches to old problems must be sought. It 
further delineates the channels of activities into individual special- 
ties without cognizance for the relationship of the parts to the 
whole. 

The true test of the virility of a culture is its ability to 
reproduce creativity in all phases of its life. Creativity wanes as 
cultural talents are turned into worn channels. Efficient perform- 
ance of old patterns becomes the high goal. Inventiveness, 
inquisitiveness and inquiry all verge on day dreaming, and day 
dreaming is little tolerated in our culture. The laborer on the 
production line, the skilled laboratory technician, the manufac- 
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turer, the financier, the doctor, the teacher, the lawyer—each has 
his special skill, his special competence. Their combined skills may 
produce a society presently acceptable. Yet even as geese come to a 
Niagara, so do human societies. The need for creativity in human 
relations, for a broad and inclusive reading of the total environ- 
ment and the transforming of discriminative reactions into new 
channels of thought and action, becomes a crucial focal point for 
education. 





Reading Art in Human Relations 


JEANNE PALMER 


Supervisor of Art, 
Claremont, California, Unified School District 


The prime contribution of the Claremont concept of reading 
is the BREADTH OF APPLICABILITY. Every teacher is a 
teacher of reading and art experiences are reading activities. 
Through the art processes the individual discovers whole inter- 
mingling areas of human feeling, understanding and thinking. 
Art develops an interest in others, an awareness of nature’s beauty 
and a depth of personal insight. In this way we read the art of 
HUMAN RELATIONS which is our special theme for 1954. 


As an art educator, my value to you lies in a three fold 
concern: First, I am deeply interested in the development of an 
individual’s awareness of stimuli that one is inclined to take for 
granted; secondly, I am anxious that all youth shall experience 
the possibilities of communication in at least one of the creative 
mediums of human expression in which I would include music, 
drama, visual arts, bodily movement and creative writing; and 
third, I am as concerned as you to help insure creative teaching 
procedures which will enrich each child’s individual growth and 
to provide opportunities for social development through coopera- 
tion and self-discipline in group activities. 

Everyone who experiences the sensation of visual expression 
is stimulated by nature itself. He looks for color everywhere and 
reads with discrimination the small intense hues of flowers 
enhanced by large areas of grayed or muted foliage. He may be 
irritated or satisfied by the contrast of the pounding surf against 
the stark rocks. 


The character of the environment is one of the most domi- 
nant forces which determine the nature of individual expression. 
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Those who go to sea write of the sea, and paint the boats that sail 
upon it. 

Those who dwell in the city draw its streets and slums and 
merchants. Those who live in the land of little rain, put their 
feelings toward the desert, upon the canvas, and the one who needs 
a water jug fashions an urn to carry water. Those who feel the 
rhythmical pulsation of the universe, will compose or write music 
or build mobiles, and others with the need for a contemporary 
planned environment, will design houses and furniture and 
implements and decorations. 

The child and the artist read and communicate the effects 
of their culture. But in a free society, where individuality is 
encouraged and where each man is free to express himself accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, endless variation exists. 
Creative art prospers in proportion to the measure of freedom in 
a society. 

I do not believe that we will ever excite youth with the thrill 
of creation by the study of the skill of others. The process of 
production can truly teach through experience, with drive, prac- 
tice and failures, energy, tears and frustrations necessary for 
achieving mastery. By experience and successful practice the 
difficult becomes easy. 

Imagination is the most difficult of all to express, for it 
depends upon clarity of insight and conviction and the finding 
of a bridge to connect the interpreter and the observer. It repre- 
sents the creative mind, the singular insight, the product of that 
great struggle in life to break with convention without breaking 
with understanding. 

Helpful to me are Dr. J. Paul Leonard’s definitions of imagi- 
nation as the transfer of an uncommon idea from one mind to 
another, and of reality as the process of keeping alive an experi- 
ence, a person, an object, or a scene. To those of you who under- 
stand realism as a photographic copy of an object—what is more 
real than the experience of fear or great joy? If a child or an artist 
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reads and communicates this experience with imagination, why 
would you question its reality? 

You will notice that I heartily agree with those who feel 
that the process and the product are equally important at all 
stages of development. The end product may not be important 
as an exhibition piece, but it does reveal the nature of understand- 
ing or skill when the human hand and brain combine and use an 
art medium for expression. While the changes which take place 
in a growing individual are considered of prime importance and 
are observed more by the teacher and the parent than by the 
casual observer, it is the product by which we observe these 
changes. Behavior is revealing. With each choice the individual 
discovers himself and his consistent wishes and acts tell us what 
it is the person considers important. So with the art product. 
Explanations and confusing descriptions accompanied by non- 
communicative products reveal a lack of clear understanding of 
thinking and expression. It is as revealing as a sentence. How else 
do you know what progress takes place? 


As a consumer of the visual arts, each youth should come to 
appreciate the beauty of harmony and of creative design. He 
should learn how to choose those things created for him so that he 
can, to a degree, express his own personality through wise choice. 
The tragedy of poor taste or the gaudy, is that it reveals the degree 
of understanding of appropriateness and harmony an individual 
possesses. Each person, to a degree, tells all others of his ignorance, 
carelessness, or deliberate rebellion against the beautiful and the 
graceful. Results of the creative mind are variations in individual 
expression and the acceptance of a pattern is an expression of a 
personality. Some like it plain, some like it with frills, some want 
brilliant colors, while others like them subdued. Some like the 
historical, some prefer the modern. Tastes vary as much as artistic 
expression and reflect the total background experience of the 
individual we are reading. 

If in our stress of the therapeutic values of the process, we 
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underestimate the importance of the product, we may deny youth 
that deep sense of satisfaction from skillful achievement. 

Too many of our youth are satisfied with the less harmonious, 
with a feeble expression of quality, or they have had imposed 
upon them standards of taste which make them uncritical. 

One of our college professors mused not long ago that never 
before had her students stood up in class with such poise and 
ease and had so little to say. 

It should be our duty as teachers and parents to make the 
harmonious, attractive and desired, to help students develop 
criteria for discriminating between the superior and the shoddy. 
This goal, the development of tastes, is an important one for 
general education for all of our youth. In art the students need to 
develop their visual language and depth of insight in order to 
have something to say. The flowers need to be arranged with 
harmonious line in good taste before they are painted with skill. 
How many of your students prefer to use the minimum amount 
of effort and receive the minimum of credit rather than tap their 
real capacity for work? 

From a psychological point of view when we evaluate 
creative learning expressed in behavior change, we notice as they 
express ideas and evaluate their progress, they become more 
appreciative of the work of their classmates—more confident of 
their ability to produce objects for themselves and for others— 
more understanding of the contribution of all people to the enrich- 
ment of life—more observing of life about them—more skillful 
in visual interpretation—more cooperative in sharing ideas—and 
more resourceful in leisure time activities. In short-—they become 
better readers in a very fundamental sense. 


Family living becomes richer when parents understand the 
social values of art experiences. Having ideas and making things 
are more fun for children when Mother and Father work with 
them. Interested parents and children together find wider horizons 
in the museums and other community resources. 
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From the mental hygiene standpoint, group leaders agree 
that there is good discipline within a creative group. 

The individual feels free and comfortable and is able to 
share his ideas with tolerance toward the suggestions of the other 
members. His responsibilities taken with an enthusiastic attitude 
speed his maturity. He can rely upon his own inner discipline. 

Under such conditions those who may never produce art of 
outstanding quality will be more intelligent consumers and have 
attained at least broader interests in life as a whole. 

If we can interpret and teach reading from an art viewpoint 
thus developing discriminative tastes and stress that anything 
and everything of human regard must and will be read, we will 
be creative teachers. 

And I would like to close with a direct quotation from the 
President of San Francisco State College, Dr. J. Paul Leonard. 
“The creative teacher is in harmony with the universe, close to 
the creative act and thus to God. He deals with the tender threads 
of a new idea, expressed in a visible medium, so skillfully that 


words are insufficient to replace it. If by care and study, you 
teachers can guide the inclinations of youth into the formation 
of tastes based on harmony and appropriateness, and if you can 
help them tie together the forces in our culture, you will enjoy 
the real reward of the great teacher—a happy and adjusted pupil, 
and a free and creative society.” 





Painting: A Phase of the Reading Process 


Mrs. FRANCES DAYWALT 


Consultant in Elementary Education 
Los Angeles County Schools 


WILLIAM DAYWALT 


Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences 


Individual reaction and response, basic factors in the 
emotional, mental and physical growth of each of us, are inherent 
in the painting experience. In the beginning painting may consist 
only of a manipulative experience, but it soon becomes a means of 
expression and communication for the child. Social and cultural 
needs also may be satisfied by the participation and expression 
which are integral in the recording of each individual’s ideas, 
information and feelings through the media of paint and brushes. 


If we accept the basic idea that reading begins at birth and is 
a continuous process by which we interpret our environment, we 
must also recognize the value of all techniques by which we can 
react to that reading. We must also value any means by which 
we can express our reaction, and record it in forms which will 
enable us to re-read and relive it. Although this may not be the 
major value of painting experiences, still there are aspects which 
are related to the reading process. It presents the individual’s 
reactions in a form which may enable him to communicate them 
to others. Such a communication tool can be a factor in the 
growth of that individual into a socially organized entity in our 
society. 

Painting is a language of visual symbols, just as writing is, 
and it may be read. The symbols used in painting are developed 
by the individual and therefore are more closely related to real-life 
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situations and objects with which he is familiar. They are symbols 
of much the same order as those used in writing. They can and 
do reinforce learning situations in the same way as do other 
reading and writing experiences. Because it grows from the in- 
dividual’s experience, the painting he makes is associated with his 
interests and its symbols are for him less abstract than those of 
writing and, in many respects, more basic in their appeal and use. 
These symbols which he creates and uses are especially capable of 
helping him bridge the gap between the reality of actual objects, 
ideas or experiences and the abstract symbolism of written com- 
munication. To him the symbols he makes and uses are simple, 
direct and full of meaning. 

All human beings share the basic need of communication. 
Because this is so powerful and universal, man has constantly 
searched for better means of conveying ideas, feelings, information 
and reactions. The history of mankind is largely the history of 
these means and of the results which they have achieved. Verbal 
intercourse, music, picture writing, drum and smoke signals, and 
the great religious paintings of the Renaissance are all examples 
of man’s attempts to communicate with his fellows. Different 
modes of communication vary greatly in their complexities and 
efficiencies and in their relationships to the real objects or con- 
cepts they attempt to express. They also exhibit the whole range 
from the “real” of reality in which actual objects or sounds are 
used to convey the desired expression, to the esoteric mathematical 
symbols by which Einstein may express an idea so abstract that 
only a few mathematicians can read it with comprehension. 


If an order of rank in terms of degree of abstractness were to 
be established for man’s methods of communication, we might 
presume for the purpose of this paper that verbal language in its 
simplest form, i.e., where a specific sound or word represents a 
specific object, is perhaps the most direct and least abstract of 
communication forms. The abstract symbolism of higher mathe- 
matics might be placed near the highest rank of abstractness, while 
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one of the least abstract methods of communication might be the 
use of real objects, as, for example, the use of samples or swatches 
of cloth in a catalogue. Somewhere between these extremes we 
might place such comparatively “real” symbols as those used in 
painting, in picture writing, and in writing using the forms of the 
various alphabets and pictographs. 

Even such a casual order of ranking in regard to abstractness 
indicates that painting or a form of picture writing must be placed 
near the bottom of the abstract scale, because the relationships of 
object and representation is obvious. After all, even those of us 
who profess no knowledge of an abstract painting such as Picasso's 
Three Musicians do recognize the forms as three musicians in 
spite of the abstractions involved. But writing is even more 
abstract. To only a few of us would the idea of three musicians 
be communicated if it were written in Chinese, Arabic or many 
of the other written forms of the world. This may imply that 
writing is a highly specialized method of communication as com- 
pared with painting. Mastery of writing is the result of continuous 
training, a certain maturity of comprehension on the abstract 
level, and the presentation of the material in logical sequence in 
the particular language forms in which we are trained. Painting, 
on the other hand, is a form of expression in which each person 
can express himself to some extent even if he has not had previous 
training in the discipline of drawing or color. The maturity 
required for expression through painting may even be attained at 
an age when the child is still not ready to read printed words. 


The beginning manipulative painting experiences of children 
in which they are concerned only with the qualities of the paint 
and the motor and kinesthetic satisfactions that painting affords, 
quickly pass into an active search for symbolism which can be 
used as a means of expression and communication. For example, 
a two-year-old will paint until he has thoroughly explored the 
manipulative value that the paint and brushes may have for him 





at the particular time. He does not attempt to paint anything in ~ 
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the sense that an adult understands a painting. A four-year-old, 
however, may produce paintings to which he assigns meanings and 
which he feels should communicate his ideas to others. Frequently 
these paintings may not even have meaning to his peers. To the 
adult they may seem to be without recognizable form or content. 

Many six-year-olds will have developed a strong communica- 
tion faculty through the use of painted symbols which they develop 
for themselves in their desire to express themselves and to com- 
municate to others their ideas about their world. It is easy for an 
adult or for other six-year-olds to read the latter’s pictures. The 
blue band is the sky, the brown one is the earth, and in between 
are easily recognizable teachers, friends, fathers, mothers, houses, 
horses and other subjects which make up the child’s world and 
about which he has much to “write” in this “painting language” 
he has developed. 

At a somewhat later stage the child often neglects to paint 
as he relies more and more on other types of communication which 
are emphasized by the culture in which he lives. When he reaches 
the fourth or fifth grade, he is often told by teacher and parents 
that his own painting symbolism is not valid because it does not 
conform to adult standards of representation. Frequently at this 
age the child is forced to discard painting as a means of expression 
because of the pressure of society to “make Art” and to make it 
only in terms which are foreign to his own desires and experiences. 
Perhaps if he were allowed to continue with his own symbols, to 
further develop them, the child might achieve a level in his 
painting language which would serve him as a rich alternative 
means of communication. By the combination of his paint 
symbols he could convey a wealth of information which would 
extend and enrich his verbal and written expression. 

For the child who has not yet developed the maturity neces- 
sary to enable him to express himself through written symbols, 
painting provides the intermediate step by which he can interpret 
and express his environment and ideas in forms comprehensible to 
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himself and to others. Thus, he is able to establish a basic 
adjustment toward writing through the recording medium of 
paint. Information or ideas from his own experience can be 
recorded through painting in forms which can be read at a later 
date. This essential adjustment is implicit in the realization of the 
principle of re-creation and expression of ideas and information 
through a form of writing. 

The relative ease with which this adjustment is accomplished 
can be illustrated by a simple example: in painting a tree, the child 
may express himself by means of a symbol which he renders in 
terms that he has abstracted from his knowledge of the forms 
and qualities of trees. A tree, perhaps, can be expressed by a 
simple painted symbol. Abstract as this symbol may appear, it is 
still infinitely less abstract than the combination of vertical, hori- 
zontal and curved lines which signifies trees in the more abstract 
symbolism of the written alphabet. The intensity of abstractness 
involved in alphabet writing, as compared with that of painting, 
is emphasized when one considers that ¢ and r and e and e signify 
tree only when used in that exact combination; not only must the 
lines and curves which form the letters remain in the same position 
and relative size, but any variations of the order of these lines and 
curves or of the letters themselves destroys the meaning of the 
word. A reverse order of the letters, one letter out of position, or 
even a variation of the spacing between the letters, cannot convey 
the meaning of the word free. The reader, for instance, does not 
read rtee or tr ee as conveying the connotation tree. 


The use of the alphabetical symbols of expression are the 
accepted means of written expression in our society. The degree 
of maturity required to comprehend and employ the abstractions 
involved emphasizes the benefits that may be derived from the 
use many “real” experiences such as painting as initial develop- 
mental experiences in a reading-readiness program. On this basis, 
painting should be encouraged for the older child, not primarily 
as a means of opening the door of appreciation or to make him an 
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“artist,” but to enable him to continue the painting experience as 
another type of expression or communication. 

For the older child, and especially for the child whose make- 
up is such that he does not readily express himself in verbal or 
written terms, painting provides a mode of expression which 
enables him to participate in learning experiences from which he 
might otherwise, to some extent, be excluded. Through this 
medium he can express himself and communicate his information 
and ideas. Painting does not substitute for writing but may provide 
another means by which the child can express himself and 
communicate with others. 





Messages That Will Bear Rereading 


Even as birds often go in quest of grain and, without tasting it, 
carry it in their bills as a mouthful for their little ones; so do our pedants 
go about picking up learning from books but never lodge it further than 
their lips . . . The scholars and their little ones are never a whit better 
nourished and fed by it—Montaigne. 


All outdoors is full of “talk” of wild things, and learning to hear or 
read it is a fascinating study—Nature Magazine. 


How well do you understand yourself, life and others? .. . From the 
standpoint of modern psychology, how well can you read yourself, and 
life, and others?—Ann Bryan McCall. 


The soul that feeds on books alone— 

I count that soul exceeding small 

That lives alone by book and creed,— 

A soul that has not learned to read.—Joaquin Miller. 


Reading is not a subject. It is a process—E. A. Betts. 
To read without reflecting is like eating without digesting —Burke. 


Reading enriches the memory; conversation polishes the wit; and 
contemplation improves the judgment. Of them, reading is the most 
important, as it furnishes both the others.—Colton. 


Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face 
And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen. 
—Shakespeare. 


Oh, like a book of sport thou'lt read me o’er; 
But there’s more to me than thou understand’st. 
—Shakespeare. 


Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge; it is 
thinking makes what we read ours. So far as we apprehend and see the 
connection of ideas, so far it is ours—Locke. 


Reading means getting the full meaning and value of the ideas that 
are shadowed in the words. A keen mind worked to a fine edge of 
understanding must be applied to the printed words before they give up 
their secrets. If reading does not stir the mind to investigate, turn over an 
idea, color it with personal experience and personal hopes, it is not creative 
and it is not worthwhile—Angelo Patri. 


He may be able to read music, or physiognomy, or the contours of 
the land-scape, or even the devious ways of his fellowmen.—Gesell and Ilg, 
The Child from Five to Ten. 
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Selected References From 
CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING CONFERENCE YEARBOOKS 
with Regard for the 1954 Conference Theme. 


James E. Spencer, Consultant, 
Claremont College Curriculum Laboratory 


Many requests have been received for indices of the materials 
presented in the Claremont College Reading Conference Year- 
book series. As a partial compliance to such requests we are 
publishing the following bibliography compiled for use by the 
conferees in the 1954 session. 

The bibliography contains references to the materials found 
in the yearbooks issued since 1948. Copies of those yearbooks are 
still available for purchase. The volumes issued prior to 1949 like- 
wise contain many pertinent articles for the topics under considera- 
tion. However, copies of the first thirteen volumes of the series are 
no longer available for distribution. 


The bibliography is arranged by topics in the sequence of the 


conference program. The general theme of all of the annual con- 
ference sessions is that reading is the process of making discrimina- 
tive reactions with regard for any and for all stimuli. The special 
theme for the 1954 session was Human Relations as a Problem for 
Reading. 


TOPIC ONE. Developing a Modern Reading Program: a Broad 
Concept. 


Eighteenth Yearbook (1953) READING: YESTERDAY, TODAY, 
AND TOMORROW. 


Shallenberger, Alice, The Story of the Blue Horse, p. 11 

Spencer, et al, Reading Reading: A Panel Discussion, p. 16 

Taylor, Walter P., Reading the Roadside like an Open Book, 
p. 37 
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Iverson, Wm. J., Don’t They Teach Children to Read Any- 
more, p. 94 

Hogue, Harland E., Coming of Age Spiritually, p. 105 

West, Edna A., Effective Reading in Business, p. 132 

Spencer, Peter L., Claremont Concept of Reading, p. 143 


Seventeenth Yearbook (1952) READING: THE DISCOVERY OF 


ONESELF AND OF OTHERS. 


Spencer, Peter L., Reading as Concept Building, p. 13 

Dale, Edgar, The Heart and the Head, p. 31 

Ernest, Sue, Oral Avenues to Self-Understanding, p. 43 

Roesch, Melissa, Reading the Raw Materials of Experience, 
p. 65 

Heaton, Margaret M., The Role of Literature in the Reading 
Program, p. 81 

Pixley, Erma, Reading for Spiritual Values, p. 97 

Hood, Jane, Developmental Tasks—A Useful Concept, 
p. 106 

Dale, Edgar, Clear Only if Known, p. 111 

Waltz, Rosalie, Remedial Reading at the Secondary Level, 
p. 117 

Dolch, E. W., The Development of a Vocabulary for Reading, 
p. 137 


Sixteenth Yearbook (1951) Mass COMMUNICATIONS: A 


READING PROCESS. 


Juneman, Helen, The Claremont Concept of Reading, p. 3 

Carpenter, Bernice, Mass Communications, A Reading 
Process, p. 12 

Spencer, Peter L., Mass Communications, A Reading Process, 
p. 17 

Strang, Ruth, Reading in the Age of Television, Radio and 

Motion Pictures, p. 22 
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DeBoer, John J., Reading the Mass Media of Communication, 
p. 27 

Witty, Paul, Television and Effective Education, p. 37 

Simmons, G. Mildred, Reading with the “Sixths,’” p. 63 

Brydegaard, Marguerite, Children and Teachers do “Primary 
Reading,” p. 66 

Fargo-Friedman-Weiss, Grouping for Reading, p. 86 

Weida, Ethelyn, Providing Maximum Opportunities for All 
Students to Read the Printed W ord Commensurate with 
Their Individual Capacities, p. 105 

Sigurdson, Halldora K., Aural Reading: Developing Com- 
munication Skills for Deaf and Hard - of - Hearing 
Children, p.122 


Fifteenth Yearbook (1950) DEVELOPING PERSONAL AND 


GROUP RELATIONSHIPS THROUGH READING 


Burton, W. H., The Characteristics of a Good Reading Pro- 
gram, p. 3 

Saylor, Pauline A., The Nature of the Reading Process and 
its Place in the Educational Program, p. 15 

Saale, Charles W., The Role of Meaning in Reading, p. 19 

Spencer, Peter L., Reading: A Basic Human Process, p. 34 

Neumann, Henry, Reading Cultural Patterns, p. 72 

Locher, Felix, Reading Maps of the World, p. 87 

Dramatic Panel, Gettsville Becomes Reading Conscious, 
p. 117 


Fourteenth Yearbook (1949) THE PROBLEMS AND TECH- 





NIQUES INVOLVED IN READING SOCIAL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS. 


La Brant, Lou, A Genetic Approach to Language, p. 5 
Addison, Gertrude, Reading as a Language Art: An Exercise 
in Definition, p. 29 
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Grey, Lillian, Reading Oneself and Others Through Great 
Books, p. 44 

Case, Keith E., General Sematics: A Technique in Reading 
Social Relationships, p. 55 

Richardson, Beatrice Elwell, Reading Modern Dance, p. 68 

Richardson, Sybil, Reading Human Relationships: The 
Fourth “R” of the Curriculum, p. 87 

Spencer, Peter L., Reading Our American Way of Life, p. 99 

Hazard, John W., Reading the Russian Scene, p. 104 

Reddick, Harry E., The Application of Reading Technique 
to Soil Conservation, p. 119 


TOPIC TWO. Reading Adult-Child Relationships. 


Sixteenth Yearbook (1951) 


Brydegaard, Marguerite, Children and Teachers Do Primary 
Reading, p. 66 


Fifteenth Yearbook (1950) 


McNassor, Donald J., Reading the Students as Individuals: 
A Story of a High School Class, p. 50 


Fourteenth Yearbook (1949) 


Case, Keith, General Semantics: A Technique in Reading 
Social Relationships, p. 55 

Richardson, Sybil, Reading Human Relationships: The 
“Fourth R” of the Curriculum, p. 87 
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TOPIC THREE. Reading the Emotionally Disturbed Child. 


Fourteenth Yearbook (1949) 


Reading Aids in Psycho-Educational Reading (Developed 
Under the Guidance of Dr. Florence Mateer.) 


INTRODUCTION 
Rich, May, Psycho-Physical Aspects of Social Reading, p. 131 


Section I. Objective Tests 


Waterman, David J. Jr., Reading Intelligence Quotients, 
p. 133 

Catterall, Calvin, Reading Pupils Through the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, p. 136 

Budrow, Gladys, Reading the SRA Reading Record, p. 141 


Section II. Projective Techniques 


McCampbell, Robert H., Reading Others Through the 
Rorschach, p. 144 

Walcott, William O., Reading Thematic Appreciation, p. 148 

Mills, Eugene S., The M.T.T. as an Aid in Reading Children, 
p. 150 

Reagan, Bruce V., Jr., The HTP Test: A Reading Aid, p. 154 

Stanford, Margaret J., The Bender Motor Gestalt Test, p. 156 


Section III. Other Techniques. 


Spencer, James E., Reading Behavior in Clinical Testing, 
p. 159 

Williams, Vivienne, Read the Social Background to Know 
the Child, p. 166 

Stuart, Sylvia, Reading the Anecdotal Behavior Record, 
p. 169 

Gray, Scott C., Reading the Vocational Desires of High 
School Boys, p. 173 
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Coffin, Richard A., Reading the Normal Adolescent, p. 176 

Mellinger, Suzanne Seabrook, Tutoring as Educational 
Therapy, p. 180 

Pieters, Herman A., Reading Resistance to Efficient Adjust- 
ment, p. 183 

Hale, Clara Buckland, A Frame of Reference for Mental 
Hygiene, p.187 

Articles pertaining to environmental, physical and mental 
problems 


Eighteenth Yearbook (1953) 


Solomon, Richard L., Emotions and Perceptions, p. 69 


Fifteenth Yearbook (1950) 


Leavell, Ullin W., Some Problems Inherent in Group and 
Individual Therapy in Reading, p. 44 

Bullis, H. Edmunds, Shades of Gray: Reading Patterns of 
Mental Health, p. 80 

Horn, Alice M., Measuring the Outcomes of the Educational 
Program in Terms of Character Traits, p. 114 


Eighteenth Yearbook (1953) 


Bruce, Paul, Reading the Effects on Behavior of Varied Class- 
room Environments, p. 32 

Walsh, Michael J., The Relation of Nutrition to Reading 
Problems, p. 56 

Tallman, Norman O., The Administration of Aural and 
Visual Reading, p. 82 


Seventeenth Yearbook (1952) 
Kinney, Paul B., Problems of Visual Reading, p. 37 
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Sixteenth Yearbook (1951) 
Shepherd, T. H., Reading the Lighting Environment, p. 73 
Sigurdson, Halldora K., Aural Reading: Developing Com- 
munication Skills for the Deaf and Hard-of Hearing 
Children, p. 122 
Fifteenth Yearbook (1950) 
Eberl, Marguerite, Understanding the Vision Problems of 
Children, p. 109 
Fourteenth Yearbook (1949) 


Lowman, Charles L., Reading the Relation of Postural Devia- 
tions to Behavior, p. 77 


TOPIC FOUR. Reading School and Community Relations 


Eighteenth Yearbook (1953) 


Hagen, Waldemar, Coming of Age in Community-School 
Cooperation, p. 120 


Sixteenth Yearbook (1951) 
Taba, Hilda, Human Relations in Educational Programs, 
p. 53 
Fifteenth Yearbook (1950) 
Dramatic Panel, Gettsville Becomes Reading Conscious, 
p. 117 
Thirteenth Yearbook (1948) 


Laws, Gertrude, Elementary Reading for Parents and 
Teachers, p. 37 
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TOPIC FIVE. Reading Ethical Foundations of Human Relations. C 


Eighteenth Yearbook (1953) Py 
Hogue, Harland E., Coming of Age Spiritually, p. 105 


Seventeenth Yearbook (1952) 


Ve 
Allport, Gordon, Reading the Nature of Prejudice, p. 51 
Pixley, Irma, Reading for Spiritual Values, p.97 Vi 
Sixteenth Yearbook (1951) 
Taba, Hilda, Human Relations in Educational Programs, 
Fifteenth Yearbook (1950) | 
Neuman, Henry, Reading Cultural Patterns, p. 72 | 2 


Fourteenth Yearbook (1949) 


La Brant, Lou, A Genetic Approach to Language, p. 5 

Case, Keith, General Sematics: A Technique in Reading Vo 
Social Relationships, p.55 

Richardson, Sybil, Reading Human Relationships: The 
“Fourth R” of the Curriculum, p. 87 

Spencer, Peter L., Reading Our American Way of Life, p. 99 
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